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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE reports of Prince Bismarck’s health begin to be discourag- 
ing. The correspondent of the Standard reports sleeplessness 
and inability to eat, and the North-German Gazette, though more 
cautious, says that he did not sleep well on March 25, and that 
although his strength is increasing, and the critical period passed, 
the state of his leg will not permit of his rising for some time. In- 
deed it is said he cannot hope to stir, so as to seek convalescence 
at a Bath, before June. Jn this case the Military Bill will be lost, 
for it is said that the Emperor's speech to his Generals, in which 
he stated that a new crisis had arrived, and that he was ready to 
repeat his old four-years’ contest with the Army, has not awed 
the Reichstag, as intended, but has cost the Government very 
many votes. It may be presumed that some method of agree- 
ment will be found, but at present the work of the Legislature 
seems to be at a standstill. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, apparently well 
informed, made on Friday a statement which if true overshadows 
all other news from France. He affirms that if the two elections of 
Sunday, one for the Gironde and one for the Haute Marne, should 
go against the Government, Marshal MacMahon will appeal to the 
country with this question :—‘ Does the nation confirm my elec- 
tion as President of the Republic for seven years? Yes or no?” 
The answer would possibly be ‘Yes,’ and in that event the 
Republic would be established, and Marshal MacMahon might 
venture to meet a new Assembly without fear of dethronement. 
{t is said that the Bonapartists will resist and the Legitimists 
will abstain, but if the vote is ‘ Yes’ the Marshal will have no 
need to care for either. If the verdict is ‘ No,’ however, he will 
have only two alternatives,—to leave the Assembly to elect his 
successor, or to put this new question to the people, ‘‘ The Bourbon 
Monarchy, the Bonapartist Monarchy, or a Republic ?” or which 
would be much better, ‘ Henri Cinq, Napoleon IV., or M. 
Thiers?” It seems clear that the notion of an appeal to the 
people in some way gains ground, but we shall not have long to 
wait to test this statement. 





The battle on which the fate of Spain, for the present at least, 
depends, was raging when we went to press. Marshal Serrano 
was attempting to carry the lines of Samorrostro, and had appar- 
ently on Friday evening carried the first line of them, including, 
perhaps, San Pedro de Abanto. It must be remembered that 
these are official statements, but the Government of Madrid, 
knowing the situation to be so serious, would hardly venture on 
misrepresentation. If Serrano carries the lines, he will raise the 
siege of Bilbao, and scatter the Carlists to the winds ; but if not, 
the war must linger till another army has been raised, and General 
Pavia, still in command at Madrid, will probably take some very 
decided step. 


Yesterday week Mr. Butt used the debate on the report of 
the Address as a mode of testing the strength of the Home-rule 
party in the House, affirming that Ireland does not enjoy the full 
benefits of the Constitution, and pledging the House to consider 
any means proposed for the purpose of removing Irish dissatis- 
faction, He said—what, at least, the division failed to show— 
that for the first time a clear majority of Irish Members had 


| 








402 | been sent up pledged to Home-rule, and determined to 


know nothing in relation to any other political combination, but 
he disclaimed for the party all wish for separation from Great 
Britain. He then entered into the usual story of the local 
grievances of Ireland—franchise laws, constabulary, coercion 
laws, &c.—without any great effect; Mr. Gladstone delivering a 
very lively reply to him, in which he commented on the apparent 
apathy of Irish Members in relation to these grievances, and 
reproached them with not using their proper privileges as .repre- 
sentatives to gain that justice in detail which they profess so 
deeply to desire. He treated the proposal of Mr. Butt as a 
‘‘ dangerous and tricky” one which committed the House to 
nothing, and put no great issue before it. 


The remarkable speeches of the evening, however, were the 
Irish Secretary’s, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Sullivan's. Sir 
M. Beach took a singularly frank and earnest tone, appealing to 
Ireland not to judge him untried, and promising to throw off 
any prejudices he might have entertained, and to administer the 
Irish laws for the welfare of Ireland. Mr. Sullivan’s speech 
attracted general interest by its unexpected sobriety and by its 
humour. Mr. Sullivan met Mr. Chichester Fortescue in Louth 
with no pretence of moderation. There his language was as 
violent and coarse as in the House of Commons it was sober 
and dignified. Yesterday week he was very happy in his illus- 
tration of the working of the Coercion laws,—for among the 
surpluses left by the late Administration to the present, he said, 
was a surplus of Coercion Bills. The possession of percussion- 
caps had caused one man to be sent to gao!. An old woman bad been 
brought up in Clonmel charged with having in her possession 
the wreck of an old horse-pistol,—which powerful arm was con- 
fiscated by the magistrate, though the woman was dismissed. 
The private theatricals of a society of young men in Moate had 
been interrupted. In Belfast an Italian and his monkey had 
been arrested, because the monkey had ‘“‘ arms” in his possession, 
—the arm being a toy gun from which it fired peas at a mark. 
Mr. Sullivan’s arraignments of the Irish Administration were 
somewhat scrappy, but Irish genius can make a scrap-book 
effective, and on this oceasion certainly did so. Mr, Butt carried 
50 members with him (52 including tellers) into the lobby. 
Against his motion voted 514,—majority, 264. 


The first batch of papers on the Bengal Famine, which the 
India Office carefully calls ‘‘ the Drought in Bengal,” have been 
issued in a form which renders it all but impossible to read them. 
Nothing so badly and yet so carefully edited has recently passed 
through our hands. It appears, however, certain that Lord 
Northbrook, even on the 10th November, considered that Govern- 
ment should only supplement private charity, ‘that the public 
should supply the means of gratuitous relief to the helpless,” 
and that an order was issued in the Government Gazetle 
—this is not in the papers, but in the Times — stating 
‘“that Government would at once make to every Relief Com- 
mittee a grant equal to the amount of its private subscriptions, 
and may, when the distress goes very far, be still more liberal !”— 
that is to say, Lord Northbrook did, on the 10th November, 
when England was ringing with warnings of an Imperial 
calamity, think it could be met by Public Works and a sub- 
scription ; and held ‘that charitable relief must be primarily 
the care of the public.” ‘The Government, for the present, 
would only provile grain for the labourers employed on public 
works.” On 18th November, after the strongest conceivable 
statement of the danger from Sir G. Campbell, Lord North- 
brook refused to grant him £500,000 for transport, grain centres, 
&c., but “was prepared to support the Government of Bengal 
with such financial support as might be deemed necessary,” and 
refused to allow grain to be laid up for relief purposes. After 
that, we presume we shall have everybody still asserting the 
prescience of the Indian Government, 


On the other hand, it is also clear that the Viceroy was, on 
November 10th, and indeed before, very uneasy about means of 
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transport, Sir G. Campbell being in this case the optimist. It 
does not appear, however, that Lord Northbrook actually did 
anything beyond expressing his uneasiness, and assigning some 
Commissariat officers to Bengal, that he rode over the in- 
terior himself, or that he issued any peremptory order on 
the subject. He left the preparation of transport mainly 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, but refused him the grant he 
asked to pay for it, and nothing sufficient was really done until the 
despatch of Sir R. Temple to Behar with powers apparently to 
spend as much as he liked. Lord Northbrook, in fact, upon the 
one point which made him uneasy, acted on the usual routine, 
expressing wishes, but relying for their execution on non-existent 


resources, on the Lieutenant-Governor, and on the subordinate | 
Officials, who, as they were to be held “severely responsible ” for | 


any case of death from starvation, of course reported none. 


Sir George Campbell comes out of these early papers well, but | 
there was something wanting in him. He thoroughly foresaw | 
the calamity, and on November 10 declared “‘ the most pressing 
measure was the scattering broadcast of relief houses, so as to 
have one for every group of villages within reach of every one’s 


home, and the purchase, transport, and storing of grain in the | 
places in which it was most likely to be wanted for purposes of | 


relief; that he should like to buy grain wherever it was to be 
had, to procure and use every possible means of transport, and pre- 
pare food depots in almost every part of the Patna, Bhaugulpore, 
and Rajshahye Divisions, and perhaps in a great part of Burdwan. | 
Ile, therefore, required a definite intimation of the amount | 
which he might spend for the purposes thus indicated.” 


Next day he defined his want as £500,000, but on this being re- | 


fused, he should, with his profound impression of the danger, 
have compelled the Viceroy, by resigning and appealing to Par- 
liament, to take the responsibility on his own shoulders. 


or fortnightly representations, and to have felt it impossible to | 
move his superior from his decisions, decisions which, as the re- 
sult has proved, were, except in the matter of buying food, much | 
too tardy. Sir G. Campbell was also obstinately set upon pro- 
hibition of exports. 


In one grand case the Viceroy showed his dislike to ‘‘ prema- 
ture” action—that is, to spend money—in the strongest way. 
It is given at page 34, and as Dinajpore is one of the districts in 
which, as we believe, the danger -was from the first very great, 
as we see that Sir R. Temple has been compelled to send thither 
46,000 tons of grain, and as from the peculiar conditions of the 
country it may yet be in a far worse condition than Tirhoot, wé 
quote the statement entire :—‘‘ Lastly, the Viceroy alluded to a | 
letter from Mr. Robinson, the Relief Commissioner [that is, 
highest official] in Rajshahye, to the effect that he had been over 
a part of Dinajpore, and had reported there were small supplies | 
and no trade, and that unless Government came forward and 
sold grain to the people, there would be in that part of the 
country a dearth of food. Some doubts were expressed as to the | 
correctness of Mr, Robinson's statements, and it was determined 
that, though he might be instructed to store up 2,000 tons, the | 
effects of any idea, if it got abroad, that Government were 
making large importations for the purpose of feeding the people } 
would be so injurious, that the sale of Government grain could 
only be continued until private trade was found sufficient to 
meet the wants of the people.” If half the women and children 
of Dinajpore perish, the fault will not be with Mr. Robinson. 


Lord Salisbury on Friday se’nnight explained his immediate 
financial policy, which is to take power to borrow ten millions at | 
t per cent. on Indian account, he hoping, however, to do with 
much less, If the House of Commons liked to guarantee the loan, 
he could not interfere with their generosity, but he doubtedif India 
would gain byit, asa special guarantee always discredited the loans 
not so guaranteed. (Of course, all the trust-money flows to the 
guaranteed bonds.) He defended the Viceroy for his non-pro- 
hibition of exports, and denied that he had severely applied the 
labour test, and read a despatch of February 13 to that effect, 
which announces relaxation, but differs materially from Lord 
Northbrook’s language at the Conference of November 10. Lord | 
Salisbury, however, frankly admitted the delay in providing | 
means of transport, the three millions who will ‘* certainly” be | 
on the hands of the State, the possibility of a much greater dis- | 
tress yet, and the ‘existence of a law of nature by which the | 


official mind cannot conceive the machinery it has to deal with 
can go wrong.”’ 


The only defect of his speech was the unusual 





».| Duchess may contribute as she pleases, remaining, 


| 
at least look as if it might, perhaps, be true,—or else a 


| the sea ;’ 


| before, and there must have been delays in the repetitions. 


praise he thought it his duty to accord to the Viceroy, whan: 
action in the whole matter is still under investigation, 

The Treaty between the Queen and the Czar for the marriage 
between the Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Marie 
'Alexandrovna has been presented to Parliament. It provides 
that the Duchess shall enjoy free exercise of her religion, but 
attend a Protestant church on State occasions, and that the 
children shall be brought up as Protestants. Mer Royal High. 
|ness receives £150,000 from the State Treasury and £150,000 
from her father, both of which sums will remain in Russia at 5 
per cent.; a further present of £11,250 a year for life, with an 

| annuity if she becomes a widow of £6,000 from Great Britaij, 
|The Duchess also retains her own fortune of £90,000, and 
| has, in fact, about £400,000, producing with the special 
jannuity, but without the jointure, £31,250 a year. This js 
considered, apparently, monstrous wealth, but there are heir- 
| esses in England much richer; and £150,000 of the capital reverts 
to Russia, after the death of both Duke and Duchess without 
There is to be only one household, towards which the 
however, 


| children. 


exempt from her husband's debts. He never has any. 

The county of Dublin, at all events, has expressed itself pretty 
clearly about Home-rule. Mr. Parnell, the Liberal Home-ruler, 
| received last week only 1,235 votes against 2,183 given to Colonel 
| | Taylor. In 1865, when Captain White contested the county, he re- 
| ceived 1,644 votes against 2,096 for Colonel Taylor ; in other words, 
| Mr. Parnell was in a minority more than twice as great as Captain 

It is clear that plenty of Liberals voted for Colonel 
expressly to defeat ome-rule,—the Ballot telling 
Even if all the voters who stayed at home 








| Taylor 
against that cause. 


He | (817 in number) had voted for Mr. Parnell (though, of course, it 
| is fair to suppose that a proportionate majority would have voted 


seems to have held it a braver thing to hold on and make weekly | the other way), Colonel Taylor would have been returned by 
er way), . F 2en returned by 


121 votes. It is said, we believe truly, that men came from all 


| parts of Ireland to vote for Colonel Taylor, simply as a demon- 


stration against Home-rule, and that he had a great majority 
of the wealthier Roman Catholics on his side. As Dublin is the 
county which ought to gain most from the stimulus of an Irisly 
Parliament, and also the county which has in the highest force 
the advantages of political discussion, we may regard the result 
as a very ominous sign for the Home-rule movement, and a very 
good one for Ireland. 


To set against the very decisive verdict of the county of 
Dublin, we have Mr. F. H. O’Donnell’s return in the Home-rule 
interest for the borough of Galway. Mr. O'Donnell polled 579 
votes against 358 for Mr. Joyce,—majority, 221. The lrish 


| papers, wishing, no doubt, to injure Mr. O'Donnell, have for 


| some time been maintaining that he is one of the editors of this 
| journal, which laughs at Home-rule, resists sacerdotalism, and 
probably hardly shares a single important conviction on any 
| public topic of the day with Mr. O’Donnell. But we are some- 
what amazed as well as amused to find an English contemporary 


| copying this romanee,—if it be true, as we are assured, that a 


Liverpool Courier of this week repeated it. No doubt ‘ copy’ is 


| useful to a daily paper, and it is not essential for printers’ pur- 


poses that what is stated should always be accurate, but it should 
little more 


‘ spacing out’ would answer the purpose even better. 


The annual dinner of ‘the Institute of Civil Engineers was 
marked by speeches from Mr. Hunt, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Granville, all of them happy in their 


way. ‘Lhe Lord Chief Justice said the Engineers reminded him 


of the happiest and most profitable days of his professional 


career, and inspired by the recollection of his railway briefs, de- 


' clared that engineers had carried their blessings to every part of the 


habitable globe. Lord Carnarvon again said that the Ashantee 
War had been called an Engineers’ War, and he only wished the 


| future policy on that coast could be handed over to them. He 
| should be very glad to see them exercising their functions there. 
| Their skill had reproduced for the British Government the magic 


mirror in which the Tartar Prince saw all that went on in his 
States. As Under-Secretary he had received the first message 
by the Atlantic Cable, “ blurred as if it had been washed out by 
’ and his first duty as Colonial Secretary was to receive 
at 9.45 a.m. a telegram despatched from Sydney at 10 minutes 
past 11. We hope his second was to “ wig” all the signallers 
concerned, for the message ought to have arrived 10} hours 
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Lord Granville proposed the toast of the evening, describing 
himself as selected for that duty in consequence of the leisure 
secured to him by “something like a general lock-out.” He 
told the engineers a story of a distinguished foreigner who had 
‘been studying the English with profound admiration of their 
achievements, and trying to find out the secret of those achieve- 
ments, till, at last, he thought he had hit it when he had 
heard a certain ecclesiastic preach, and a certain Member 
of the House of Commons speak :—“ It was patience that 
did it all.” Another distinguished foreigner had told him 
that the great English quality was the happy art of proportioning 
the means to the object in view. Both qualities were great 
qualities with engineers. But there was another quality, 
of the practice of which they were not only the examples at that 
moment, but also in still greater degree the causes,—hospitality, 
—for by almost annihilating distance, they had done more to 
make men each other’s guests than any moral cause could have 
effected. Lord Granville always does this kind of thing well. 
He has almost a patent for it. But he forgot that engineers have 
done as much to shorten visits as they have to multiply them, and 
that perhaps the visits in snippets of which we have so many 
now-a-days, do not greatly test hospitality in the old sense of the 


word. 


The German Upper House (Council of Princes) has passed the 
new Ecclesiastical Laws for interning and banishing refractory 
priests,—the only dissentient principality being that of Reuss- 
Schleiz (population, 89,000, or, say, equal to that of Nottingham). 
The measure, which is now to be submitted to the Reichstag, 
proposes to give power to “intern ” condemned ecclesiastics in 
a given territory, and in case of further disobedience, to deprive 
them of their nationality, and exile them from all the territory of 
the Federation. Priests thus losing their nationality in one State 
lose it in all, and cannot again be naturalised in any without the 
sanction of the Federal Council. It is a sharp measure, which 
will probably drive Mr. Newdegate mad, for many of the exiled 
priests will come here, and torment his imagination, if not him- 
self. Prince Bismarck’s illness will probably not prevent the 
Reichstag from carrying the law. For the purpose of legalising 
persecution at least, no official pressure is wanted. 


Lord Cairns introduced his new Land Transfer measures into 
the House of Lords on Thursday. They are modest, and evi- 
dently aim at nothing beyond simplifying titles, and making it 
easier for real owners to give a good title; but if that is well 
done, it will be useful enough. There are three Bills. The first 
and most important introduces a registration of three kinds of 
titles,—an indefeasible title ; a limited title, certified as good for 
a particular number of years back, but not beyond that period; 
and a simple title of a proprietor in possession and assert- 
ing himself to be owner. Moreover, if an owner comes before 
the Registrar with a title that is otherwise good, but liable to a 
certain theoretic imperfection, the Registrar may state the imper- 
fection to the Court, and if the Court is satisfied that it is imma- 
terial, it is to be at liberty to certify the title as indefeasible. 
The sixty years for which at present the Court of Chancery 
requires a title is to be changed to forty years; the Registrar 
may accept forty years’ title, provided there is nothing to lead 
him to suspect an earlier flaw. The “ boundaries” are not to 
be settled in the Register, but the Registrar is to describe them 
as best he can, leaving any dispute about them to be settled on 
the spot. And this is so decided on the ground that a question 
of unsettled boundaries hardly ever creates difficulties in buying 
and selling according to Lord Cairns,—uncertain boundaries re- 
maining uncertain till they are settled by common consent. Regis- 
tration, for three years to come, is tobe perfectly voluntary ; after- 
wards, without registration, aman will have only an equitable title, 
and no legal title till he registers. ‘This is the chief measure. There 
are other measures with regard to the limitation of claims and 
actions, and altering the laws of vendor and purchaser ; but this 
seems to be the most important of the new proposals. It is 
certainly eminently modest and, we hope, practical. 


Colonel George Chesney proposed at the United Service Insti- 


tute yesterday that as we can’t have a great army we should | 


have one of the most unequalled efficiency,—his idea being that we 
might get so highly-finished a development of the American 
mounted cayalry, that, each man being able to take care of his 
horse, cross country, and fight equally well on horseback or on 
foot, and to entrench himself at need, 30,000 efficient soldiers of 
this type might possibly push across Europe, and by acting on 
the communications, paralyse 300,000 of the present type. To 


realise his idea, the soldiers to whom he referred must be of a 
very high and highly-paid type, but then the penalty of dismissal 
for such a class of men would be adequate for all purposes. This 
was the only direction in which Col. Chesney thought we could 
minimise our relative military inferiority to the great Continental 
nations without incurring intolerable expense. The present 
writer is not soldier enough to estimate the value of the concep- 
tion ; but it is certainly common-sense that if we are to have few 
soldiers, the fighting efficiency of those few should be raised to 
a maximum, 


Vice-Chancellor Malins delivered his judgment in the Hayman 
Case this day week, and,—being the respectable lawyer he is,— 
delivered it, of course, in favour of the demurrer, that is, affirm- 
ing the right of the Governing Body to dismiss Dr. Hayman, even 
assuming, for the sake of argument, the truth of all the ex parte 
statements of Dr. Hayman’s Bill. The only strictly legal doubt that 
was ever raised was whether the Governing Body could dismiss a 
Head Master appointed by their predecessors, the Trustees, in any 
manner inconsistent with the old rules which bound the Trustees, 
—they having been only able to dismiss at their summer meeting 
in July, and the Governing Body having dismissed Dr. Hayman at 
a meeting in December. There was, however, nothing in the point, 
asthe Vice-Chancellor proved, thePublic Schools Act of 1864 having 
enacted that persons appointed after the passing of that Act should 
take and hold their appointments subject to such provisions as 
might be subsequently enacted, and the Act of 1868 having given 
absolute power to the various Governing Bodies to dismiss the 
Head Masters. Dr. Hayman, therefore, who was appointed in 1869, 
took his appointment, though he took it from the old Trustees, as 
much subject to the control of the Governing Body as if he had 
been appointed by them. No other really legal point was raised. 
The judgment of the Vice-Chancellor must have disappointed 
those of Dr. Hayman’s lay friends who had heard his interlocu- 
tory remarks, at least if they were not aware that interlocutory 
remarks from a judge are quite as apt to represent his private re- 
calcitrations against the pricks of the law which it is his duty to 
declare, as his legal impressions. We have reviewed the matter 
elsewhere. We hope, for everybody's sake, that time may 
speedily drop a veil on the unpleasant retrospect. 


The Committee for aiding the wounded on both sides in the 
Spanish civil war are now really at work, and have already sent 
out a considerable quantity of lint, surgical apparatus, and drugs 
for their patients. But they want more money to do any real good, 
and as a large residue of the funds collected for the German and 
French war is still unexpended, we must say we think some portion 
of it at least should be obtainable for this almost identical pur- 
pose. The appeal of the Committee will be found in our 
advertising columns. We have the best reason to believe that 
the distribution of relief will be perfectly impartial, as both 
earnest Republicans and sincere Carlists are co-operating in the 
work, 


The friends of Mr. J. Goddard, the parish priest of Chisle- 
hurst, are much hurt at our saying that his sermon during the re- 
cent ceremonial was very bad, and in style of the Chadband kind. 
We, of course, relied upon the Times’ report, which appeared 
to be verbatim, which gave no hint of a translation, and which is 
full of the Chadband speciality,—a series of interrogatives 
answered in the negative, and put only to increase the force of 
the ultimate statement of the truth. The report, the style, and 
the name of the preacher being all English, we thought the ser- 
mon had been English too. It appears, however, that the address 
was in French, that in the original the priest's friends find it 
very good, and that, at all events, our comparison with Chadband 
must fall to the ground, 

A humourist who lives at Rochester writes to the Athenwum :— 
‘Permit me to suggest that an edition of Dickens's Works should 
be brought out in classical English. The words used in the 
author’s works are extremely disagreeable to read. I think that 
the language of the lower orders ought never to appear in print,” 
That is one of the happiest modes of suggesting that Dickens's 
works should be annihilated that has ever occurred to the human 
imagination. An adequate scholar might possibly translate the 
| Dodger, or Mrs. Gamp, or Charley Bates, into classical, ie., 





| Aristophanie Greek; but into Johnsonese, which is what, we 

| suppose, must have been meant by classical English, as Dickens 
is not by the hypothesis, already in classical English, never. If 
ever we could hope to see * Whether I sicks or whether I 

| monthlies, I ‘opes I does my dooty ” expressed in the style of the 

| Rambler, ** Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ” and * Behind the 

| Looking-Glass ” would become common-place. 

} 


Consols were on Friday 913 to 92. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>———_ 


THE HAYMAN IMBROGLIO. 


T is impossible not to rejoice that the Hayman case is over 
at last. Rugby may gain something even from a serious 
calamity, if all concerned in her will only read aright the 
lesson of this disastrous case. From the former Rugby 
Trustees, who clearly made in 1869 a very injudicious 
appointment, under motives apparently not untinged by a 
certain sort of religious earnestness, to the Vice-Chancellor 
who heard the case, and, to use the humorous comparison of 
the Pall Mall, interposed moral remarks “like the chorus 
of a Greek play at convenient periods” on the calamities 
Dr. Hayman had suffered, almost every one concerned in it has 
more or less serivusly “burnt his fingers,” and burnt them 
at the same sort of fire,— excess of a rather watery and 
irrational zeal. No doubt we should except the present Govern- 
ing Body, which was not indeed without reproach, but was 
without this reproach, for all that they can be charged 
with is an illogical feebleness of action in passing resolu- 
tions which paralysed Dr. Hayman, without dismissing 
him. The old Trustees had no sooner appointed Dr. 
Hayman than they failed to support him, by overlooking 
the very improper, priggish, and high-flown conceit in 
which the Undermasters,—after the style of a sort of peda- 
gogic Sir Piercie Shafton,—dissertated on what “the lovers 
of the school” ought to have done for any new head- 
master, and had not done for Dr. Hayman, and on the 
‘‘ barrier ” raised up between the said “lovers” and the As- 
sistant-masters, through Dr. Hayman’s appointment. It seems 
to us quite clear that either that letter should have been with- 
drawn, and—dangerous as the policy may have seemed—those 
who declined to withdraw it, obliged to retire from the school; 
or Dr. Hayman’s appointment should have been cancelled, 
which would have been an open confession of a blunder, in- 
volving, of course, as so many blunders do, a great personal 
injustice to him. There was no half-measure possible in 
such a case, 
and the cause of injudiciousness in others. But to leave a 
head-master with a crippled authority was the most injudi- 
cious course of all. This blunder had no sooner been made 
by the Trustees, than Dr. Temple in his turn burnt his 
fingers by writing a letter to the Trustees,—in which he appears 
to endorse the letter of the Assistant-masters, and certainly finds 
no fault with it,—endeavouring to get the Trustees to cancel 
Dr. Hayman’s appointment. Dr. Temple’s letter in itself, except 
for its implied approbation of the very objectionable effusion 
of the Assistant-Masters, was a very frank and manly one, and 
if it had been sent to the Trustees before Dr. Hayman’s ap- 
pointment, instead of afterwards, might, we think, as a con- 
fidential communication, have been well justified. But the 
Bishop of Exeter must have known well how highly improbable 
it was that such a body as the Rugby Trustees would alter an 
election probably deliberately made from a certain sincere 
vein of sympathy with the type of head-master chosen; and 
he must have perceived clearly that if he did not persuade 
them to say they had made a blunder, involving a very serious 
injustice to Dr. Hayman, by this appointment, he would widen 
the breach between Dr. Hayman and his staff. Doubtless 
Dr. Temple regarded this letter as strictly confidential, and 


did not intend the Assistant-masters to hear anything of | 


it, and but for Dr. Hayman’s immense pertinacity and 
want of discernment in the matter, they might never have 
heard of it. But then Dr. Temple showed in this very letter 
that he had clearly appreciated both the strength of will 
and the want of discernment in Dr. Hayman, and ought to 
have counted with complete certainty that bis letter would 
be produced by Dr. Hayman himself as a proof of the unfair 
opposition with which he had to contend. There can be no 
justification for the Bishop of Exeter’s very serious error of 
judgment in sending such a letter after Dr. Hayman had been 
formally appointed to the Head-mastersbip. 

Then came Dr, Hayman’s turn. He burnt his fingers by the 
half-and-half sort of conflict with his Assistant-masters, in 
which he never distinctly took up the ground either of autho- 
rity or of conciliation. He was always going half-way, 
guarding himself from the danger of an irretrievable step, 
asking for explanations which involved implicitly very serious 
accusations, and showing no genuine and cordial regret for his 
mistakes when they were exposed. Nothing could be more 


Dr. Hayman’s appointment was injudicious, | 


each advancing a little on the one before, till he 
the Governing Body would be satisfied, but 

them giving the least indication that it was himself 
he had to satisfy and excuse for a very real and singu- 
larly superfluous act of elaborate and petty suspicion 

Then the new Governing Body “burnt its fingers,” as we 
said, by the very gross mistake of gravely and severely cen. 
suring a man whom they left to administer the school under 
the paralysing influence of such a censure. Then Dr. Hay- 
man resumed his uncertain raids on the Assistant-masters, 
and then came the removal and the Chancery suit. 

It was reserved for Vice-Chancellor Malins to give to the 
whole of this Laodicean conflict, in which no one of the 
parties was ever either hot or cold, though almost all of 
them made a certain show of tepid solemnity, a worthy 
conclusion. Fortunately he did not burn his fingers with 
his final judgment, which was right enough, it being indeed 
so clear as to hardly admit of an argument at all, that the. 
Governing Body had absolute discretion confided to them 
to dismiss the Head-master at their pleasure, — the 
charge of corrupt influence never having been seriously 
brought,— but, in the mean time, the Vice-Chancellor 
delivered as many strictly irelevant and mutually inconsistent 
obiter dicta, as if he had been one of the “lovers of the 
school,” in the alternately hot and cold stages of an unre- 
turned passion. A perfect kaleidoscope of fugitive impres- 
sions might be culled from the Vice-Chancellor’s comments, 
mostly irrelevantly interposed. Take these, for instance, 
uttered on two consecutive days :— 

“T must say that my view goes with you on this point; that) 
I consider Bishop Temple and Dr. Bradley were bound, when en the 
Governing Body, to give their judgment to the best of their ability 
to their fellows.”— Times, Saturday, March 14. 

“The Vice-Chancellor said he was sorry that those two gentlemen ; 
had not kept aloof from the Governing Body, after they had expressed 
so decided an opinion upon the appointment of Dr. Hayman.”— 
Times, Monday, March 16, J 
Or take this :— 


“The Vice-Chancellor remarked it was a very unfortunate thing) 
that the Trustees had not done something regarding the letter of the 
| Assistant-Masters, for he thought that letter should have been with- 
| drawn or the Assistant-Masters called upon to resign.”—Zimes, 
Saturday, March 14. (An opinion still more emphatically repeated on 
the following day.) 4 

“The Vice-Chancellor said that he thought Mr. Glasse was en- 
titled to say that, up to the time when Dr. Temple and Dr. Bradley 
joined the Board the plaintiff had been supported, and that after that 
time he was not.” 


thought 
none of 





Again :— 

“The Vice-Chancellor said he would appeal to Dr. Hayman’s) 

Counsel seriously to consider if the Court had jurisdiction in the case 
| as presented. It was no use to goon for the mere purpose of angry 
| discussion.”—Times, Saturday, March 14. 
* The Vice-Chancellor said it would be most satisfactory to him if 
| the Counsel for the Governing Body would allow the demurrer to be 
overruled, and thus permit of the case being heard on its merits.” 
—Times, Tuesday, March 17, 

“T am extremely sorry for the grievous hardship of Dr. Hayman’s 
case, but I am satisfied that a prolongation of the painful disputes 
that would be the result of overruling the demurrer here would be 
of no benefit to him. I believe that events have made his retention 
| of his office impossible.”—7Zimes, Monday, March 23. J 
|And these very incoherent sentiments were varied b 
|two appeals to the Governing Body and Dr. Hayman to 
‘“‘arrange ” their “ angry feelings,” and make all comfortable 
again, and one obiter dictum that Dr. Hayman appeared 





as 








| 


ito have been “one of the most forbearing of men.” Now 
(as the Vice - Chancellor not only knew, but had 
pointedly lamented, that the case was not being 


| heard ‘on its merits,” that the Governing Body had not 
| thought it for the benefit of Rugby to raise the question 
| of the truth of the assertions made in Dr. Hayman’s bill, but 
| had simply denied that the Governing Body had in any way 
| exceeded its legal powers even if the allegations made were 
| assumed, for the sake of argument, to be true, these remark- 
_able expressions of unsupported opinion on the part of the 
| Vice-Chancellor must be regarded as even more out of charac- 
|ter and even more improper, coming as they did from a 
|judicial mouth, than the Rugby Assistant-Masters’ general 
| remarks on the sort of testimonials from “the lovers of the 
ischool,” which any candidate for the post of Head Master 
ought to feel it a duty binding on his conscience to bring 
with him. 

On the whole, with the exception of Dr. Bradley,—for the 
charge against whom we have seen no kind of evidence in the 


charactetistic of him than the successive retractations or| course of the Hayman case,—this affair seems to have in some 


apologies, or whatever they may be called, to Mr. Scott, 


degree taken the senae out of all who meddled with it. The 
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whole story reminds us of that amusing tale in the | the advice of those who desire to see the State the owner of 
«German Popular Stories” by the Brothers Grimm, in which | the “whole rent” of India, but to encourage and, in fact, 
Dammling finds a golden goose so charmed that every one who create property in land throughout India, outside Bengal, 
touches the bearer of the goose is magically forced into a farcical | by leaving a portion of the rent in the owners’ pockets; 
rocession, till squire and plough-boy, minister, and priest, and | to insist upon moderation in settlements, to make those settle- 














maidservant, are all following in the humiliating chain of irre- 
sistible folly, and the melancholy princess bursts into irrepres- 
sible Jaughter on beholding this novel chain of miscellaneous dig- 
nities. Dr. Hayman was the golden goose of this affair. First 
the old Trustees touched him, and began their grotesque proces- 
sion, then the Assistant-masters added their twenty links to the 
lengthening chain ; then came the Bishop, in his lawn sleeves 
and apron; then the new Governing Body, established under 
the Public Schools Act, lent their dignified persons to the 
picture ; and last in the train comes a Vice-Chancellor of the 
Court of Chancery, in his wig and gown, with spasmodic 

estures and pathetic lamentations putting the finishing-touch 
to the absurd picture. 

Let Rugby be thankful that the matter is over at last, and 
beware of such blundering for the future. There has been a 
certain solemn moral affectation discernible from the beginning 
to the end of the proceedings which is of dangerous omen. 
The school got, under Dr. Arnold, a great, and in its way very 
noble repute for a good kind of earnestness, and this from 
Dr. Arnold’s to the end of Dr. Temple's reign, it well 
deserved. But such earnestness is just the sort of thing a 
travestie of which is not only absurd, but a very serious 
moral danger, and there has been a travestie of earnestness 
on all sides in this affair. It will not do Rugby 
any harm to be laughed ai as well as blamed for what has 
happened. Manliness is quite as inconsistent with moral airs 
and graces, as with foppishness or cynicism. 





THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN INDIA. 
W* have a pleasant bit of news to announce from India, a 

bit which to most Anglo-Indians will, we think, be a 
relief from the dreary horror of the hour, or the Cassandra- 
like vaticinations in which it is our melancholy duty to in- 
dulge. The news is big too, big enough to be pleasant even 
to those who, like ourselves, believe that the “ iimitations in 
the area of famine,” of which we hear so much, are day- 
dreams, that once the rains begin to stop the carts, all the 
counties now reported distressed, and perhaps more, will go 


off, as regiments did in the Mutiny, like gunpowder-barrels. | 


It seems discreditable both to ourselves and most others in- 
terested in India that the news should be news, but it is such, 
nevertheless, and the causes are easily explained. While our 
correspondent *‘ J. M. L.”” was last week complaining, and we 





| couraging outiay on permanent improvements. 


| ments perpetual, and, in fact—to speak with an unreserve re- 
quiring explanations only in detail—to carry out the Corn- 
wallis principle throughout India, subject only to those modi- 
fications which time and experience have taught us to be 
necessary. The whole-rent theory, or Thomason plan, or 
State-landlord plan, as it has been variously called, is in fact 
abandoned ; and instead of the State remaining as it is now, 
the ultimate owner of the soil, it will abandon that ownership 
for an unalterable quit-rent, subject only to one reservation,— 
the power of imposing local taxes to be expended on local 
objects, which was forgotten in the great Cornwallis Settle- 
ment of Bengal, under which the market value of estates has 
risen to twenty years’ purchase. The principles laid down by 
the Duke of Argyll, and which will henceforward be main- 
tained, expounded, and enforced in detail, are sufficiently 
expressed in the following paragraphs, which we give in 
ectenso :— 

“In the first place, it is quite certain that proprietors (if there be any 
such) who have no other tenants than such as sit at fixed rents, will 
not, and cannot be expected to improve. They have no inducement to 
do so. They are mere rent-chargers on their estates, and it is well to 
remember that, in the case of proprietors in this position, the whole of 
the fixed rent which they enjoy is absolutely withdrawn from the fund 
out of which agricultural improvements come, It may be true thateven 
those proprietors who are in a position to enjoy the increased value of 
their land do not generally in India appreciate their duties, or see their 
own interest as they ought to do. This is probably the result of long 
hereditary habits acquired under the discouraging effects of arbitrary 
exactions levied by conquering and despotic monarchies. If so, we may 
hope that the progress of education, acting in aid of the motives of self- 
interest, will lead to a better state of things. But we must take care 
that this self-interest should really oxist, and that it should be rendered 
obvious. In the case of proprietors who have only a fixed and limited 
interest in their property, there is no such self-interest to appeal to, and 
therefore there is no hope, and there can be no just expectation that 
they will ever spend money on improvements. 

“In the next place, the same effect is produced in a less degree upon 
all owners of land whose rents can only be raised by some difficult and 
expensive process. The duty of recognising subordinate shares in the 
ownership of land wherever they existed is a duty which cannot be 
denied. But neither can it be denied that, in proportion as those shares 
are numerous, complicated and difficult of increment, in the same pro- 
| portion are the motives weakened which can alone induce superior 
owners to spend their income on improvements. 

“In the third place, there can be no doubt that, when the owners of 
land know that they are liable to have the proportion of the rental which 
they pay to the State arbitrarily enhanced at the end of some temporary 
| settlement such as a term of 30 years, a powerful effect is produced in dis- 
A lease for 30 years is 
amply sufficient, and more than suflicient, to give complete security to the 
actual cultivators of the soil in respect to the profits of even the highest 














endorsing the complaint, that out of Bengal Indian property | 
in land was still too unfixed to allow of prosperity,—the Duke | cultivation. It is ample also to encourage reclaination of waste lands where 
of Argyll, with the unanimous assent of his Council, had for- | this — be effected by ordinary maga oe yom ee and 
warded a despatch to India which had been accepted and "oe wn slit, 0 ins hem to doa at mors calvary can 
. . > expecter 5 § ? ane i > slV - 
published by Lord Northbrook, and which endorsed, as we provements which owners of land execute in Europe are inseparably 
have reason to believe it may be, by Lord Salisbury, announces | connected with the prospect of secure and permanent enjoyment, and 
a@ radical change of policy in this respect. Owing to some with the feeling which identifies a man’s own interest with the interests 
accidents, and the huge length of the lever through which | sg “gre tae a a ¢ Lena 
; 4 . 29 “Lastly, it is to be remembered that, under the system of Lan 
gee acts upon India, the despatch, though dated 22nd | Revenue which has long prevailed in India, whether the settlement be 
May, 1873, was not published till October, appeared only | pormancnt or only temporary, and whether it be made with zomindars, 
in one of the most unknown and most important publica- or with villages, or with individual ryots, the proportion of the total 
tions in the world, the Calcutta Gazette, and with protnce of the soil, and —_ . om pons Srna is _— by 
* . . s | the State, is very large. roprietors of the smaller class who do no! 
a famine approaching, almost — — aie. enjoy more, and who generally enjoy less, than one-half the rental, are 
Even had it, however, been republished iv e.rtenso | not in the position which enables proprictors of land in other countries 
in the Times, its meaning would scarcely have been 


toexpend largely out of their income upon the permanent improvement 
thoroughly understood except by a few students of Indian 





of the soil. The late Marquis of Dalhousie repeatedly complained 
that in India the people do nothing for themselves, and expect 


— Routine requires that a Secretary of Btate for India everything to bo done for them by the Government. But, 
should not fling despatches “out of the blue;” and etiquette | where the Government appropriates a large proportion of 
anas that his orders Of almost any Kind shou e coucned | that surplus ywroduce 0 the sol which In @ countries 

demands that his ord f almost any kind should b hed | t! plus prod f ti il which i i tri 
it 


must be the foundation of individual and of national wealth, 
¢innot expect the people to have the enterprising and independent 
spirit which that wealth promotes. It is at least satisfactory to remem- 
ber that this is a system which we did not establish, but one which we 
Indeed, it 


in the form of answers to some representation or other from 
India, which is never in form deprived of the initiative. The | 
despatch in question, therefore, though said to be the most | 
important since the Education Despatch—which, we must add, | inherited from tle Native Governments which preceded us. 
Lord Halifax, or rather Mr. Lowe, found most effective means —_ be raid — ny 1 voy “4 bag done — to “ee fo tege 
ishi , | But we ought not to forget that the State, in taking so large a share 

- a te Goad Tig, RE vane. ae eueamen ci | the rental, will naturally be expected to take also ® more than cor- 

: , ae 7 | responding share of the proper duties of a landlord, because the portion 
which the property-holders of Orissa were accepting the water | which remains to proprietors cannot generally be more than suflicient 
provided by irrigation, and the equal eagerness with which | to afford them a living commensurate with their habits and with their 
they were raising rents. social position.” 

Nevertheless, this apparently local and temporary despatch | In order to understand the enormous magnitude of the change 
was intended for all India, was so understood by all Indian | which principles like these once accepted, as we believe they 
magnates, and accepted and endorsed as it has been, and fol- 





| have been by statesmen of both parties, w&l involve in India 

lowed up as it is sure to be, is really a statement that the Home | outside Bengal, we mast enter into a little, possibly tiresome, de- 

Government of India has finally resolved not only to reject,! tail. The ‘ whole rent ” party, as our correspondent “ J. M. L,” 
"7 
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terms it, which was all-powerful in India, till the Mutiny | give me first 5 per cent. on my outlay, and then all the gain 
awoke many of its leaders to a conviction that if the you are to get out of that method of storage.” How grateful 
land were all levelled no flood could be stopped, and that the ‘would that tenant be, or what in this country would be the 
State could not deal with such myriads of minute units, | character of that landlord ? 

has become immensely powerful again, and desires not only) We have not space in this article, or indeed jn 
to eliminate all large proprietors, but to turn all proprietors this journal, to answer all the objections which the 
whatever into farmers holding direct from the State, with leases whole-rent civilians will raise to this despatch, or explain 
at the uttermost of thirty years, and with “revisions” on the causes of the dislike felt for the Perpetual Settlement 
expiry, to be made by officials whose one object is to obtain 'by a whole school of Indians. We must content ourselves 
reputation by “ increasing the revenue,” —that is, to take from here with observing that the great mistake of that great 
the tenant, whether large or small, the uttermost fraction: and, on the whole, successful Act—the creation of new land- 
above the amount sufficient to keep him alive. In theory, of | lords not previously existing—will be avoided; that in the 
course, they are more moderate, but in practice the desire to! majority of cases the permanent owner will be that very ancient 
succeed always makes them severe, even when they do not hold, | co-operative society, the village; that the State right to a 
as a good many civilians now do, a peculiar variety of the share in the increment will be preserved in the right to force 
socialistic theory about land, unknown here, but not unknown | on improvement through local taxation; that from the day 
either in France or Italy. So few are the employments open the new policy is in force the right of property in land begins 
to natives, so intense are the local attachments of the people, | in Southern, Western, and Northern India; and that if a hun- 
and so deep is the dread of the omnipotent State, that this dred millions of people could read, and understand and fully 
can actually be done,—it was doneall through Madras, under the believe the words we are now writing, their roar of relief, and 
Monro system, as it was most unjustly called, till out of the Presi-' anticipation, and pleasure would teach England that if India 
dency town “not a man in the Presidency possessed £10,000,"— | has no popular word for gratitude, that is but one more illus- 
and in special districts is even now doing. Half the net produce | tration of the fact that words are not invariable accompaniments 
of the land is the minimum in all cases, and in some the State of feeling. 

demand has been known to rise above 80 per cent. Half the 
net product could possibly be borne, and we should individu- | , 
ally be jealous of reducing it, if that proportion were taken | THE WEAKNESS OF SPAIN. 

once for all, as Lord Cornwallis took it, profit rising rapidly JT seems absurd, just as the quarrel between Carlists and 
with perpetuity of tenure; but half, with a tenure of only | Republicans hangs undecided upon an effort to storm 
thirty years, is not only fatal to improvement—a point upon | an entrenchment, to write about the causes of Spanish weak- 
which we shall have something to say directly—but to that! ness, but at no other time was the fact of her weakness so 
slow but certain system of minute hoarding which, without! obvious to the foreigner. To careless observers it would seem 
improvement, will make the most stationary people rieh.! as if the work which Marshal Serrano had set himself to do 
Who is going to hoard, if to-morrow a new rent is to| was scarcely worthy of a supreme effort. The Legitimist 
lick up all? The people can refuse the leases? Yes; and so Pretender, Don Carlos, after many months of useless skir- 
they can refuse the air if they like, but as they have nothing mishing among the northern mountains, has at last gathered 
else to live upon, they must die if they do, They can emigrate ?| a force which makes him formidable to the Government of 
Whither? For them the Government ef India owns the planet. | Spain. He has probably twenty-five thousand men, of whom 
They can rise in insurrection? Not so. They could rise! five thousand may be disciplined; some good artillery officers, 
against their native Governments, and very often did ; but the | deserters from the national ranks; a few good guns, captured 
British power can no more be resisted by a village, or a district, | or purchased with the money advanced by the Queen’s father, 
or even a province, than Parliament can be resisted by an Irish | the Duke of Modena; and a number of sympathisers scattered 
county. Slowly, cumbrously, but inevitably, the mighty roller) over the country, who are as unable to help him as our 
is turned upon the province where the stones seem too apparent, | own English Jacobites were to help the Pretender. Still, 
and almost without appearance of movement crushes all level/as he cannot be allowed to reign even as King of the 
again. The Duke of Argyll says the native sovereigns| North, the Dictator of the hour advanced against him, 
took more than we do, but we fear history does not} with advantages such as no ruler in Spain has yet enjoyed. 
bear out that often repeated assertion. Spasmodically the | He has the entire control of all Spain, except the highland pro- 
native sovereigns took more, for they took all and desolated a | vinces and a bit of Catalonia. There is no dissension in his 
province; and they always, if resisted, took their share in a| own dominion, for the Communists have been conquered ; the 
rough and brutal way, almost as bad, or quite as bad as an! Republican leader, Castelar, is for this purpose his determined 
ordinary invasion; but in an obedient district, before the era | supporter ; and the Alphonsists, however jealous, look to him as 
of incessant and universal war, the native sovereigns took less | their protector rather than to any rival. There is every reason 
than we do, not indeed always in theory, but always in practice, | to suppose that he is earnest in his cause, every assurance that 
for they took their revenue in kind, and suffered from low prices he is the favourite of the military, every probability that the 
or a short crop just as their people did. We insist very pro-| populace, however disunited, waits eagerly for his success. All 


perly upon silver at all times. 
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That, however, is a detail. | the springs of Government are in his hands, he has full com- 
The present fact is that outside Bengal we take between fifty ‘mand of the Treasury—disburdened for the moment of any 
and eighty per cent. of the net rental, that we refuse to liability to its creditors—and complete control of those muni- 
allow more than thirty years’ tenure, and that we revise rents| tions of war which, in spite of want of money, every 
with a single eye to the interest of a landlord who is ubiqui-|Government of Spain has, as the example of Carthagena 
tous, irresistible, and under an incessant pressure for money | shows, contrived to accumulate in some profusion. He 
to press on at a terrible pace with his work of civilisation. The) has the only national fleet and the only national army, 
very goodness of the landlord makes him in this respect a bad and is determined on concentration, and what is the force he 
one. And the whole-rent school believe this to be good, | has contrived to get together? Backed by the severest of 
grudge every morsel of wealth left in individual hands as an’ conscription laws and by every party, he has barely 36,000 
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injury to the State, and would, if left to themselves, before 
long leaye nothing in the Punjab, in the North-West, in 
Bombay, and in Madras, except overworked peasant tenants— 
not peasant freeholders, mind—and the grand figure of 
the State, which must do all, foresee all, feed all, 
and be to all a Providence, that State in the long run 
being a single overworked, pale man, who cannot send an 
official to. Spandau for a twelvemonth, even if his “ settle- 


ment’’ has, as happened in one terrible case, crushed a people | 
out of the world, It is the Fellah system of Egypt, redeemed | 


only by the fact that the gangmasters are English gentlemen, 


who, under the influence of a theory, can regret, with Colonel | 
Haig, that we had not delayed irrigation for five years, for | 


then the State, instead of its 5 per cent. or what-not of 
interest, would have had the whole benefit of its water supply, 
but who, nevertheless, do give the water. “I will give you 


your barn,’’ says Lord Blankshire to his tenantry, “if you! 





men, probably not 30,000 efficients, a few Krupp and other 
guns, a fair supply of food, and a commissariat sufficient for 
/a@ moderate campaign; that is all. He has no reserves, he 
| has scarcely any money, and he has not one General upon 
'whom he can depend to defeat Elio, a great partizan doubt- 
less, but only a partizan. A nation of seventeen millions of 
'men, of whom all the lower classes may be considered brave, 
can send him up no force certain to overwhelm a few thousand 
highlanders. A nation certainly wealthy, and for the moment 
| almost untaxed, cannot present him with a respectable military 
chest. An army of officers can hardly find him one decent 
General. If he wins, unless he kills Don Carlos and his 
brother in action, he cannot follow up his victory, for he cannot 
make roads, for they require money, and cannot disarm the 
mountaineers, for that operation would require troops. In a 
supreme hour for Spain it would seem as if everything were 
languid and undecided, as if her invaders could not advance, 
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as if her defenders could not crush, as if she were destined to 
be the victim of chronic civil war. And yet she is full of 
cities, full of men, full of enthusiasts who will die for a cause, 
and they all are, for this purpose, fairly united and at one. 
Don Carlos, supposed in England to be victorious, has not one 
city, not one province in the plain, not one ship above the 
dimensions of a yacht. It is as certain as anything can be 
that his “army” would not follow him out of the hills, that 
his Generals would fail in the plain, that long before he reached 
Madrid all Spain would be in insurrection to prevent a victory 
the people could not bear. And yet this same people will 
do nothing, and has done nothing, for the leaders who are 
trying to work its will, and whom it does not oppose. 
There is universal want of heart, deadness everywhere, as 
there was in England during 1745. The country produces 
no chiefs except Castelar, who was overthrown by a blow from 
the military power, the author of which blow, General Pavia, 
seems to have for the time neither wish, nor ambition, nor 
capacity for immediate action. There is a dictatorship which 
dictates nothing, an absolute power which controls nothing, a 
opular spirit which produces nothing, not even a second mad 
postman to blow up a fort. In England it is settled that 
Spaniards are either cowards or that Spain is exhausted, but 
where is the evidence for either theory? The Spaniards meet 
death when excited as readily as any people in the world, and 
have repeatedly in our own day supplied an infantry second to 
none in the South of Europe. So far from being impoverished, 
they are exceedingly rich, owning, it is probable, more pro- 
perty, though wealth is badly distributed, than any people 
of the same number in Southern Europe. So far from being 
exhausted by taxation, they are almost literally untaxed, a small 
contribution on transfers, a salt tax, and an impost on imported 
goods, being literally all they are compulsorily called upon to 
pay. So far from being extravagant, they never spent in their 
best time five millions on the Army and two on the Navy, 


while the Debt is for the moment unpaid, and the Civil ser- | 


vants and Curas left to live as they best can. What prevents 
their exerting something like force? What prevents Serrano, 
for instance, from gathering a hundred thousand men, or 
Echerragay from taxing the people to the quick, or Castelar 
from declaring all land the property of the State, to be 
held by the peasants in perpetuity, at 5s. each cultivated 
acre? Revolutionary power seems to have gone out of 
the people as much as the capacity for governing has gone 
out of the rulers, till a country which only the other day 
claimed, after the war in Morocco, to be a Sixth Power, shivers 
because a few mountain cwras and their flocks dare still to 
fight pretty hard for an idea. The strongest despotism in 
Spain seems afraid of a new tax. The strongest mob does 
nothing but exhaust the city it defends. The strongest 
statesman contents himself with advising Republicans that 


rating him for dreaming of exemptions from the Income-tax. 
As Sir Stafford Northcote is what is called in the City a 
“safe Minister,” we shall wait for his budget, merely hinting 
that if he uses his bag of gold to pay debt with, he will 
take the most righteous course conceivable, and the least 
popular; but we must express an opinion on a point our 
readers care about, the incidence of the Income-tax. Reducing 
that tax by a penny will please nobody, besides being utterly 
unjust, as the tax ought to be fourpence at least, to make the 
taxation on the wage income and the property income pretty 
fairly equal; and we want to ask whether, before talking of 
reductions, the Revenue Commissioners are fully convinced 
that ib is impossible with a surplus to risk any serious altera- 
tion in the method of collecting. The tax, which we 
hold to be both expedient and right in itself—expedient, 
because it shows the people visibly that the rich are 
bearing their fair share of the public burden; and right, 
because they ought to bear it—is hated chiefly because of the 
method of its collection, and if that method could be altered 
much of the opposition to it would die away. If it were 
conceivably possible, for example, to abolish self-assessment, 
except in war time, or even to try the experiment for a year, 
the moral objection to the tax, which is Mr. Gladstone’s 
avowed ground of objection to its continuance, would almost 
vanish, for it is in war time that incomes are most fairly 
returned. Again, if it were possible to convert the tax, 
when under sixpence, into a house-tax, it might be levied 
more easily, though graduations might be required, for the 
sake of classes compelled, as it were, to over-house themselves. 
A form of the tax ranging people in classes, the experiment 
tried in India, would be much more easily borne than the present 
method, though it is accompanied by injustices of its own; 
| and we can hardly believe, often as it has been asserted, that 
financial ingenuity has exhausted itself in its efforts to mend 
the method of collection. That, of course, is for the Depart- 
ment and Parliament to judge, but of this one thing we feel 
certain,—that any sound scheme of reform in that direction 
‘must be preceded by a diminution in the numbers of those 
liable to the tax. Apart altogether from the question of 
| pressure, upon which we shall have a word to say 
presently, it is clear that careful and, so to speak, un- 
| oppressive collection would be immensely facilitated by a 
| determined reduction in the numbers liable under Schedule D. 
|The entire trouble is there, for the previous schedules are 
easily calculated; nor can there be in them any deception of 
| any important kind. If the lower numbers in that schedule were 
| removed, it would, we conceive, be comparatively easy to place 
the work of collection in the hands of trained men, to ascertain 
| accurately the truth of a return or an objection, and to allow of 
| a three years’ or five years’ return, subject to the contingency 
|of war. Of course there would be heavy loss in any arrange- 


Republics cannot be founded in a day. The weakness is not | ment of the kind, though, it must be remembered, all “ deduc- 
due to any form of government, for it has been apparent | tions”’ might be swept away: but if that loss proved bearable, 
under Prim, under Amadeo, under the Republic, and under | the tax itself would be relieved of some of its objectionable 
the Dictatorship almost equally. Nobody resisted Prim, but | features,—might, in fact, cease to be self-imposed, subject to 
Prim could never get the gabelle into the Treasury in cash. | inquiry if objection were raised to the assessment, or if any 
Nobody resists Serrano, yet Serrano is at his wit’s end to | circumstances indicated deception. Indeed—we submit the 
equip his batteries, and would sell half Spain if only he could | suggestion with deference, for the matter can only be decided 
thereby raise a real revenue of a few millions a year. |by experts—it might be possible that appeals should be 
The only explanation we can think of is the old one, that; managed by a few Deputy Commissioners, whose secrecy 
the Spaniards still look for leaders to a class which has become | would be fully trusted. 
effete, has lost its originality, and is in action singularly timid; , We do not think any one, whether official or Member, will 
but that only pushes the question a step backward. Why | deny the proposition that any decrease of numbers must 
have they lost the power of throwing up a new governing | facilitate collection; and the only remaining question is the 
caste? That, as it seems to us, is the question for Spain, and limit within which exceptions can be allowed by the Treasury, 
we can only answer it by supposing that Spain is passing | or are just in principle. On the first point, the Treasury must 
through one of those periods in a nation’s life which do ulti- | judge for itself by the light of its necessities; but on the second, 
mately evolve order. The reign of Louis XV. in France just | we maintain that the proper limit is the range of incomes already 
covered such a period, and it was only by the accidental fact | unduly burdened with taxation. The sum required for keeping 
that the Monarchy still stood that the powerlessness of France | taxpayers alive and in health is already deducted, but we con- 
was not revealed like the powerlessness of Spain. _tend that it is equitable to go much farther, and exempt all 
incomes below three hundred, or even four hundred a year. With 
. | one large exception—the workmen on weekly wages who are 
THE INCOME-TAX. | already exempt, or at all events do not pay—the classes within 
OW Sir Stafford Northcote must long for the Budget| that range are decidedly the most harassed in the kingdom. 
night, or rather for the day after it, when he will be | They pay all the indirect taxes which the poor pay, they pay 
free of his bag of gold! The deputations are at him still, till | the Income-tax which the rich pay, they pay very much more 
he must dream of deputations ; while the newspapers, which | house-tax in proportion to means than the poor pay, and they 
have nothing to do—for there is one of those curious lulls in pay rates which, outside the cities, at all events, the poor do 
events which almost always end in something unforeseen—are not pay. The laws strike them at every turn, till they 
lecturing him in the funniest way, instructing him what to do| are, without doubt, by their own statement and the 
with his surplus, telling him what the Sugar Duties yield, | confession of their critics, fiscally the most oppressed classes 
hinting that he had better leave Local Taxation alone, or|in the kingdom. They are required by a necessity stronger 
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than any law to dress in much more expensive material than | some theoretical standard of perfection, or to the discovery of 
workmen, to pay infinitely greater sums for the education of | some local and temporary error. But in both cases, alarmists 
their children, to keep their aged off the parish, and to adhere | do little more than play into the hands of their adversaries by 
at a distinct and heavy cost to the sanitary arrangements of the line they adopt, by converting complaints which, if justi. 
civilisation. No class has, as a rule, so little means of saving, | fiable, deserve the most serious attention, into instruments of 
of providing a surplus, or of paying direct taxes, which, being | political warfare. It is not a day too soon, therefore, to be 
direct, inexorable, and punctually recurrent, are of all others | warned against a too ready acceptance of their utterances, 
the hardest to meet. Moreover, no class struggles so steadily, | and to be prepared with an antidote against them, in the shape 
so perseveringly, or so successfully to rise to the position in | of some accurate conception of the present state of the Navy, 
which they become large payers of direct taxation ; or deserves | Under any circumstances, indeed, it is desirable to know from 
more relief from the State during the struggle which lasts, as | time to time, as truly and clearly as possible, what is the con- 
every one knows, very often from two to three generations. If | diiton of our Fleets, and how far the Admiralty is ready for any 
the Treasury must tax them directly, cadit questio, though | emergency ; but never is such a knowledge more essential than 
we should then plead for a lighter, but more universal tax ; but | at atime like the present, when, by the suggestion of false issues 
if it need not, we cannot see, while exemptions are admitted, | and the improper use of trifling errors, public attention js 
the injustice or the imprudence of exempting them. While they | diverted from real deficiencies which may possibly exist, and 
composed so heavy a division of the constituencies we did see | is encouraged in an indirect way to cultivate a spirit of apathy 
the imprudence, inasmuch as they would have been voting and indifference to complaints of a justifiable and proper 
away money they did not pay; but now that they are lost | character. 
amongst crowds of electors who will in any case be exempt| The assertion is made that our coasts are threatened by 
from income-tax, and indeed do not pay it, the imprudence | what would seem to be an impenetrable force of Ironclads, to 
has disappeared. ; be numbered by hundreds; and that we, blindly ignorant of 
The relief to them would be immense, while it would be! our danger, or culpably indifferent to our interests, are content 
nearly as great to the Revenue Department. By far the | to be protected by a wretched force of thirty armour-plated ships, 
largest section of their victims would at .once disap- | the majority of which are, apparently, either rotten or miserably 
pear, while they could take advantage of the new rule in wantof repair. These facts are stated with the solemnity due 
to abolish most of the deductions, exemptions, and for- ‘to truth, and are used for the express purpose not so much of 
malities which are now so wearisome to the collectors and so calling attention to the weakness of our Naval forces, as to in- 
tempting to the taxpayers, and reduce the whole business to a | sinuate negligence and a gross indifference to the state of the 
simple demand for a statement of the taxpayer’s gross earnings | national defences on the part of the late Administration. Yet 
and receipts under the Schedule, and the portion of it which | what, after all, are the facts of the case? Assuming it to be true 
he pays at other places than his own house. Better, more | that the other Navies of the world possess the gigantic force of 





accurate, and less expensive assessment is, in fact, the end the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to seek, and the first pre- | 


liminary to that is such a reduction of the numbers liable to 
pay as is consistent with justice and with the interests of the 
Treasury. 


prosperous man than an artisan earning 40s. a week. 

There is one other question we should like to ask, before the 
Budget is finally proclaimed. Is it wholly impossible to try 
an experiment avowedly to last only for one or, say, two years ? 
Of course no exemption experiment can be so tried, but we do 
not feel satisfied that if assessment from without were tried 
and failed, self-assessment could not be made once more obli- 
gatory. The assessment from without is legal even now in 
the case of any one who demands it, and we do not see why it 
should not be more extensively used, more especially if the 
method of appeal could be made swift and satisfactory. After 
all, the ideal form of the tax would be outside assessment, 


As we contend, the possessor of £300 a year, 
under Schedule D is absolutely, as well as relatively, a less | 


more than two hundred ironclads, the argument is worthless, 
unless we know what sort of vessels they are, and what is their 
condition. It is worth remarking that while we have heard a 
great deal about the miserable state of our own little force, not 
a word has been said of the condition of the Fleets of the world 
which might one day be arrayed in the order of battle against 
/us. As the omission is important, we will endeavour to supply it. 
| Three Powers at once suggest themselves as occupying a promi- 
| nent position from a Naval point of view, —America, Russia, and 
| France. Each of these Powers has for years maintained a large 
| Navy, and each has been ostentatiously put forward as an object 
| of reproach, danger, or rivalry to us. Repeatedly it has been 
| urged, in many quarters, that America, in ship-building, had 
| left us a long way behind, if it had not altogether surpassed 
'us. The crafty skill and subtle intentions of Russia have not 
'so very long ago been insisted upon, as being full of danger 
'and menace to our Navy; while it has been seriously argued 
that one marvellous vessel, ‘ Peter the Great,’ was being built 





imposed after five minutes’ conversation with a gentleman who | which, when finished, would enable the Czar to dispute with 
understood his business, who called at your own office, and | us the supremacy of the seas. Then, as to France, circum- 
could, if he did not believe you, assess, leaving the payer to | stances have changed certainly, but its ironclad Navy was for 





his remedy. The inquisitorial character of the tax would 
remain, but it would apply year by year with decreasing force, 
as the collector became satisfied that he was hearing the truth. 





THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


LREADY the croakers have begun to put in an appearance. 
Sooner or later, they were bound to appear. A very 
slight prophetic instinct is wanted to predict that the time of 
Parliament will be considerably occupied this Session with the 
views of alarmists on the condition of the Army and Navy. 
But already, when Parliament has hardly settled down to its 
duties, and the members of the new Administration have hardly 
become familiar with the way to their rooms in the public offices, 
the advanced-guard of croakers has appeared, and commenced 
a mild species of bush-fighting by means of the Press; while 
Lord Lauderdale, in a more open way, has, in the House of 
Lords, professed the deepest alarm for the present state of the 
Navy. 

At once let us say we are not inclined to pay much 
attention to these complaints, nor to any complaints 
of a similar nature, which are certain to be raised, from 
time to time, against recent Naval Administration. Such. 
attacks as these are alarming only in appearance, for they are 
either too general in character, or too petty, to arouse atten- 
tion ; in either case, they belong to the category of that puerile 
criticism with which the experience of the past five years has 
made us so familiar, and in any case they fail to secure con- 
viction. As a rule, these complaints owe their origin, nine 
times out of ten, to the fact that the Navy has not reached 


| years regarded as possessing virtues of a special character, 
| which were all the more marvellous that they were attributed 
to vessels inferior to those we ourselves possessed. 

In the case of each of these Navies, it is true that they have 
had periods of comparative power, but what is their condition 
at the present moment? The Navy of the United States has 

| been condemned in the most rigorous manner in an official 
document, indeed in many official documents, addressed by the 
Secretary to Congress. In one of these he reports that “it 
| has been ascertained from Naval officers that not more than 
ten of the fifty ironclad vessels can be rendered useful for 
Naval purposes.” This is an official statement respecting one 
of the most powerful of our rivals ; and it goes on to say that, 
“therefore the Government will dispose of the remainder of 
them, and as they will be sold for old iron, it will be for the 
general benefit;” and that “the twenty light-draught moni- 
tors, built during the war at a cost of sixteen million dollars, 
never fired a gun, never having been called into active service.” 
What would be said of any Administration in this country whose 
First Lord of the Admiralty rose in Parliament to explain that it 
would be of advantage to the Service, and for the benefit of the 
country, to sell four-fifths of our Ironclads for old iron? Yet 
we are solemnly warned against our own shortcomings, and, 
blind to the doubtful value of mere figures, asked to consider 
these fifty ironclads of the United States as dangerous neigh- 
bours. Then, in regard to Russia, though it is quite possible 
that some years hence her Navy may have some claim to watch- 
fulness, it cannot be said that at present she presents any 
strong claim to be considered a first-class Naval power, or to 











be regarded as a dangerous rival on the seas. The Black Sea 
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Pence nisin 
Fleet, as a fleet worthy of comparison with our Flying or | Mr. Newdegate, we perceive, is limiting his present motion 
Channel Squadron, exists only in the clouds, and consists of a concerning Inspection of Convents to Great Britain. It is not 
few corvettes and gunboats. The circular ironclads, about which , to be doubted that but for the difliculty of enforcing inspection 
go much was said, have not, at any rate, so far as ‘Peter the Great’ in Ireland, such a measure might be passed through Parlia- 
is concerned, been very successful ; and it has been very fairly ment at any period of popular religious excitement such as 
remarked that “these tubby monitors of many screws, though not unfrequently occurs in this country. Is the inspection of 
they may prove excellent for coast defence, would be hunted English and Scotch Convents to be regarded as an Imperial 
down in open water, by an ironclad frigate, like a hedgehog | question, on the same plane with peace and war and the Budget? 
bya wolf-hound. So much for the Russian scare! “ee regards | Is inspection of ry 3 as well as Roman Catholic Convents 
France, nothing need be said. Py years, now, a a | to be sO — ¢ We cannot conceive a more huuiliating 
tion has been in abeyance, and the majority of her ironclads | position than that of an Irish Catholic obliged to leave the 
are not only of the character condemned by Lord Lauderdale House during such a discussion. The advocates of Home-rule, 
in our own Navy as “ obsolete,” but many of them are abso- in its present shape, appear to forget that a very considerable 
lutely rotten. If, however, we turn to Germany, we find the proportion of the Irish people has, within the last thirty years, 
nucleus of a powerful Navy,—the ships are few, but good. But | domiciled itself in England and Scotland ; that as Sir F. Head 
ong does maa ray! Senge t mae beg powerful ae = a —— ha in oe aay ae 
than our own. en, as to Italy and Spain, their Navies are | in Liverpool than in Cork, in Glasgow than in Belfast, an 
simply a collection of antique relics of a semi-barbarous con- | that being a minority, and not a very influential or intelligent 
struction, to which even the term “obsolete” would be | minority, their interests are really represented in Parliament 
complimentary. in natural connection with Irish Catholic interests. They are 
, be per hess of this — sages od _ Logan - all, we — ee os 9 a — 
ronclads which menaces our coasts exists certainly, but | of even a partial repeal of the Act of Union, and unless Mr. 
it is a fiction, at the same time ; for, in regard to ironclads, | Disraeli should be led to adopt the ideas of Mr. [lare, of 
numbers are no test of power. In our own Navy, we have | which there is no immediate prospect, we fear some time is 
sixty ironclads, of which thirty-five may be regarded as able, | likely to elapse before England and Scotland count among 
powerful, capable ships. The rest are to some degree obsolete, | their representatives a strong quota of Catholic Members. 
or are floating batteries, or are vessels of small tonnage. But} The main argument of Mr. Butt’s speech was that there is 
these five-and-thirty include vessels of a power unknown in | no reason why the same legislative authority might not be ex- 
any country in the world, and of great variety; and they | tended to the people of Ireland as we have entrusted to the 
contain twelve vessels superior to any twelve vessels to be | people of Canada and Australia. But this is to ask more than 
selected from all the Navies of the world. Our Navy is not | the Repeal of the Union, while it pretends to ask less. The 
perfect, but it is efficient; and its efficiency and power have | powers of self-government exercised by our great Colonies are 
been carefully nursed during the past five years. Our answer | more extensive than those which the Irish Parliament really 
to the “croakers” is the comparison we have made; and we | possessed before 1800. They choose and control their own 
maintain that that comparison proves, and will prove the more | Ministers, which the Irish Parliament never did. They may 
carefully it is studied, that the supremacy of the British Flag | establish or disestablish Churches, run into debt, and impose 
is as firmly guaranteed now, as at any period of the history of | Protectionist tariffs on British goods to pay it, if they please. 
this country. Moreover, they make no claim to be represented in the 
is | Imperial Parliament. To set up an Irish Parliament in 
| Dublin with the same powers as the Parliament of the 
HOME-RULE TACTICS. Canadian Dominion, and at the same time to continue to Ire- 
HE Home-rule Party has opened its campaign by pro- | land itsexisting representation in the Imperial Parliament, would 
posing a platitude in amendment of the Address, and | simply subvert the equilibrium of the Empire. That Ireland 
defending it in a debate which, if possible, diluted its mean-| should prefer colonial independence to Imperial influence is 
ing. It is more than forty years since the louse of Commons | at least intelligible, but the claim to enjoy both is preposterous. 
po yy neg a ep cya = oom the oO of the | Mr. Delahunty, in the last Parliament, stated that claim in 
ct of Union, the fi Mr. 0’ Il and Mr. Sheil | in an admirably id a ci y, whe ai “ 
tor, Butt and Mr. Sullivan ilstrates not merely the de-| wanted Irland for the Lh and Great Britain ss wel.” What 
cline of pape life in — but o oe of a great | the position of one hundred and five Irish Members, dis- 
cause into a cat’s-paw. e utter abandonment of all the connected from all the ordinary daily labours of the House, 
most distinctive principles of the Irish National Party, with- | descending at long intervals with accumulated eloquence on 
out the substitution of any arrangements calculated to | topics admittedly Imperial, or driven, as the more ambitious of 
commend a — — to the conscience and com: | them would inevitably be, to invent such topics, it is not easy 
a of the English and Scotch nations, transpired | to conceive. They would, at least, be regarded as the drones of 
through all the apologies and reticences of Mr. Butt and the hive. It is to be feared that the Irish Member would 
his followers. It is generally forgotten, not merely in| become a synonym fora bore. If an Irish Member were to be 
England, but in Ireland, that when the Repeal Asso-| appointed a Secretary of State—for the Home Office, for ex- 
ciation was at its greatest power, the proposal of a Federal | ample—should he be expected to abstain from voting on English 
Parliamentary system, commended to Mr. O'Connell's consider- | and Scotch local questions? If a vote of confidence were to 
ation by Mr, Grey Porter and some Northern Liberals, was | be levelled against a Government on an English or Scotch local 
+ vapennt and eager as no less than high treason against | question—the question of appointing paid Catholic chaplains to 
e sovereign rights of the Irish People. Mr. (now Sir Charles) | English workhouses, for example—should the Irish Members 
Gavan Duffy dealt the scheme its coup de grace in a very | look on while a great Minister, in whose general policy they had 
— wag concen Pp 7 0 ye —- the | confidence, was deposed from power for want of a dozen votes ¢ 
columns of the Nation ; and Mr. O'Connell, who had through- | It is complained that Irish Members do not obtain their due 
out his life continually declared his adhesion to Mr. Grattan’s| share of Ministerial offices. But no Irish Member could 
a b- na — yor — — 7 ~ — | a be a mg —_ a — — = 
; as the right to make laws for Ireland, | this. Irish Members would be in the House, but not of it. 
meee reer peg a negotiation which was instinctively Their proceedings would always have the character of inter- 
elt to be fatal to the spirit of Irish nationality. Now-a-days | loping. The Speaker would be involved in endless discus- 
a Federal system, apart from objections of principle, would | sions as to which questions are merely British and which 
seem to be far more impracticable than it was in 1814. Mr. | manifestly Imperial. Parliament would lose its sense of 
Batt proposes that Irish Members should still attend the | unity and homogeneity. A graver question remains. Is 
hea ee ~ should only vote on Imperial | Ireland capable of provid:ng for its eflicient representation in 
questions. Is education an Imperial question? If so, the | two Parliaments at the same time? It may be said without 
English and Scotch Members might continue to prevent an | offence that the character of the Irish representation is not 
Irish Parliament from enabling the Irish Catholics to indulge ‘improving. Parliament after Parliament it deteriorates. It 
in the luxury of a State-chartered Catholic University. If | is impossible that the same men should sit in Parliament at 
not, we might be compelled to witness the painful spectacle of | Westminster from February to September and in Dublin from 
Trish Catholic Members obliged to sit silent or leave the September to February. To what class, then, will be rele- 
House while Mr. Newdegate or Mr. Huxley was attacking the gated the task of local legislation in Ireland, mainly under a 
teaching of Irish Catholic children by Irish Catholic nuns, in Federal system an affair of public works, and of, we fear, a 
some convent happening to be situate within Great Britain. j not unfrequent revision of the rights and relations of property ? 
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es, 
Any one who has listened to a lengthy political debate in an | latter sentiment is, on the whole, more pathetic, because it fastens 
lish corporation, and then studied the state of the streets, or the on a being whose objects and aims as regards all that he does 
sewers, or the river that runs through the town that is governed , for the creatures which thus love him, are utterly beyond their 
by a political municipality, may form a fair conception. Mr. | comprehension, and too often, indeed, quite without disinterested 
Grattan and Mr. O’Connell were right, after all. If Ireland is regard to the well-being of those creatures themselves, As the 
to be self-governed, it can only be by its own Lords and Com- | great poets of the Greeks saw a sort of irony in the conduct of 
mons, contentedly resigned to stay at home. But there is the | the gods towards men, an irony which often granted human 
rub, They do not altogether care to stay at home. | wishes in a sense that made the seeming gift a calamity, so the 
The Pull Mall Gazette complains that “a direct answer ss | poor creatures which are so loyal to us might, perhaps, if they had 
was not made in the course of the debate, and that Ire- | as much power as men have of imagining what is beyond them 
land was not ‘plainly told” that the demand could not | only find their loyalty cooling down, as the loyalty of the Greeks 
be conceded. We differ from our contemporary. If there | to the gods cooled down, under a somewhat similar conviction that 
is a point upon which the Irish people have a right to| we use them for purposes which they would undoubtedly think 
be perverse, it is this. It is hardly ten years ago since ‘ironic,—that is, that we very seldom order their lives for their 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Cardwell told them that the dis- | own benefit ; and sometimes, as in the case of the poor Chimpan- 
establishment of the Irish Church and the legalisation of | zec’s exile to a climate which is fatal to him, for purposes neces- 
pres ee i were things a British Parliament would never | sarily involving injury to them. Indeed, it must have been far 
consent to. 





A generation before, the Duke of Wellington | from an improbable conjecture to the old thinkers, knowing as th 

d Sir Robert Peel the eld h ible | i ed 
and sir tobert Peel the e er (somewhat more responsible | gid what their own motives were in imposing a mode of life on 
persons) said the same of Catholic Emancipation. Fate is often | the creatures which were in their power, and without any revelation 


very vindictive against statesmen who undertake to bind the | 
future. We admired particularly in Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s speech | 
a spirit quite the opposite, willing to reason, and ready to yield | 
on the points where the demand for Home-rule has foundation. | 
For there is no doubt whatever that the local administration, not | 
of Ireland merely (though Ireland naturally suffers most, being | 
the most distant and the poorest country), but of all the 
United Kingdom, might be decentralised with great advantage ; 
and that the labours of Parliament and Government might be | 
much more efficiently achieved, if Private Bills were dealt | 
with as Election Petitions are dealt with,—by a suitable | 
tribunal sitting, and taking evidence on the spot. For Mr. | 
Butt’s Federal scheme we desire the most ample discussion. 
Thorough discussion can only show its utter impracticability. | 
It is something more than Repeal of the Union. It is putting 
the British Constitution in course of liquidation. 








THE AFFECTION OF ANIMALS FOR MAN. 

MILE death of poor ‘‘ Joe,” the Chimpanzee, from consumption, 
caused by the climate to which, for the sake of English | 
children and English lovers of the animal world, he has been | 
now for some years exposed, will probably cause a more 
wide-spread and keen regret throughout London than any 
human death from the same cause would excite in the same 
great city. ‘‘Joe” was not only a great amusement to the | 
visitors at the Zoological Gardens, but the passionate affection | 
which he seems to have showed for his attendant, Sutton, 
has endeared him to the public. The Daily Telegraph, of Wed- | 
nesday, even says that ‘*when the nightly good-bye came, | 
‘Joe’ would break out into a perfect frenzy of grief, tearing 
his hair, rolling upon the floor, casting dust and ashes upon | 
his head,”—(if this be really so, by the way, the Oriental | 
mode of expressing mourning must be deeply rooted in our | 
animal nature), —‘‘ and shrieking like a spoilt child.” ‘This sort of | 
affection in an animal for any human being is one of the most | 
touching spectacles in the world, and certainly no people seem more 
alive to the pathos of that kind of feeling than the English of the 
present day, thick-skinned and wanting in sensibility as many of 
the Continental nations think us. One of Sir Edwin Landseer’s | 
few really pathetic pictures appealed to a somewhat different 
modification of the same feeling,—the picture, we mean, of the 
‘ Doctor,’ in which the celebrated monkey which devoted itself | 
to the nursing of sick members of its own order was repre- 
sented, while -a young scapegrace of the same tribe, without 
any ‘‘ enthusiasm of Simianity ” in its breast, was hiding away a 
stolen orange, evidently provided for the invalid, with grotesque 
gestures of delight. It was this picture of which Mr. Gladstone 
said that for the first time it had roused a momentary wish in him 
that ‘instead of a man he was a monkey.” No doubt there 
is something even more singular in this disinterested devotion of 
one member of a tribe of monkeys to others needing its care, than 
in the passionate attachment poor litile ‘‘ Joe” used to feel for his 
attendant, Sutton. The former contains an augury of the 
higher phases of human benevolence, while the latter is only an 
extreme form of what we are all more or less accustomed to in 
dogs, and sometimes, even, in birds and cats,—their recognition of 
something above themselves in man, and an almost religious con- 
staney of devotion toit. But though it is even rarer to find philo- 
cynic dogs or philo-ornithic birds, or philo-pithecan monkeys, than it 
is to find such creatures with a rare devotion to human beings, the | 





| we so carefully classify and collect together can be to us. 


| back with him along the next, but 


of God’s purpose in ordering human life as it is, that man might 
be fulfilling here not his own destiny, but some half-capricious, half- 
subordinate purpose, imposed on him by beings of a superhuman 
order, of whom he was but the plaything. If we complacently 
accept an affection which is given to us without measure, now and 
then, by the lower creatures, but which we treat as the mere tribute 
of an inferior to oue who has uses for that inferior far more im- 
perious than any exclusive regard for its benefit, why might not 
the gods accept our worship in the same spirit, as a becoming 
thing indeed in us, but not in any way interfering with the fancy 
superior beings may fairly indulge for turning lower lives to their 
own account, in any way of cither use or pleasure most agree- 
able to themselves? Is there not, indeed, a good deal of the lingering 
dregs of such a state of feeling even in some so-called Christian 


| doctrines, as to the sufferings of sinners conducing to the glory of God ? 
| There is certainly a sense in which poor ‘“ Joe’s” sufferings, and 
| those of his many fellow-sufferers in the same cause, contributed 
| to the glory of man; for without the troubles of the unacclimatised 

| and unacclimatisable animals,—the elephauts which, as the Daily 


Telegraph says, are always getting chapped feet in our cold 
region; the cobra, whose poison-teeth won't push through 
the poor creature's inflamed gums; the kangaroo, whose claws 


' are distorted with rheumatism ; and the parrots, which fall victims 


to gout,—we could not possibly collect into one centre all the 
varieties of the animal world. Indeed, a heathen might well have 
conceived the earth as a similar anthropological garden for those 


| gods who were supposed to find,— 


“ A music centred in a doleful song, 

Steaming up, 2 lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words were strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat and wine and oil 

Till they perish,”"— 
for the greater scale of human hopes and fears, and the greater 
range of human manners, might well have made us a study of even 
more interest to superhuman beings of nature not radically 
different from our own, than the lower orders of creatures which 
Why 
should the urgent cries of human prayer have meant more to such 


_ beings,—indeed why not even less, —than ‘‘ Joe’s ” nightly anguish, 


when Sutton left him, meant to Sutton? If we can regard, as 
we often do regard, the most passionate affections of the lower 
creatures for ourselves as quite subordinate to comparatively 
minor human ends, it would not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
like affections, however deep and true in man, directed towards 
the powers above him, would count for little in the greater scale 
of that superior life. 

There is a somewhat pathetic story, ultimately vouched for, 
we believe, by the late Bishop Stanley (of Norwich), of a farmer 
for whom a goose formed a most earnest and disinterested 
affection. The goose would follow him everywhere, climb 
into his lap at night, go shooting with him, climbing 
all the hedges, follow him when he was at tbe plough, 
turning deliberately at the end of every furrow, and walking 
not unfrequently turn- 
ing to fasten its eyes upon him with the most intense gaze.* The 
wretched man took it into his head that this goose’s mysterious 





nley, in an amusing little book 


* The story is quoted and attributed to Bishop Sta 
2, M.A., published by Cassell, 


called * Stories about Animals,” by Thomas Jack 
Petter, and Galpin. 
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love was ominous of some calamity, which he could avert by kill- | chest, of which he supposes himself to have found the key. He 
ing it, and shot it one day in a fit of alarm. That shows how | gives them the name of “ King Priam’s treasure.” 
little the man was touched by this curious demonstration of love for This name was, of course, a challenge to sceptical critics, and 
him, and no doubt the last generation was less sensitive to the dumb especially to the adherents of the atmospheric theory, which could 
pathos of such love than the present ; but even now, if poor little not pass unanswered. ‘Jf Dr. Schliemann,” says Professor Max 
Joe” had not been so gentle and so amusing, there would not have Miiller, writing in the Academy, * had been satisfied with placing 
been many to take much account of his extraordinary love for his this treasure before the world, without saying anything about it, he 
attendant. ‘The view that all creatures beneath us are simply in- would have earned nothing but gratitude.” Very different feelings 
tended to serve our purposes, and that even their best love is of | are naturally excited by a heresy so gross as the belief in King 
no more value than to amuse and gratify us, is, still even, more Priam. ‘The ‘Trojan war is a critical point in the great battle 
deeply rooted in us than the notion that men played the same kind | that rages between the sceptics and the believers. A very serious 
of part as puppets in the hands of the gods, ever was to the | defeat has been suffered by the former if Priam is reduced from 
heathen world. being a cloud (or whatever else Messrs. Max Miiller and Cox 
And yet is there not something in this capacity of love of suppose him to have been) to a real personage. It is obvious 
the lower animals for man which ought to make us ashamed that Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries are prima facie a success on the 
to regard it as a mere source of amusement? To us the wist- side of the believers, and it is natural that the meaning which 
fulness and humility of that kind of love, nay, even its wilful athe explorer himself puts upon them should be energetically 
imperiousness when it discovers its own power, seem the only | assailed. As to the genuineness of the articles themselves there 
things which make the physical tie that, as naturalists tell us, | is, it would seem, an assent which is practically unanimous. The 
actually exists between the lower creatures and us, one not | very magnitude of the discovery may be taken to preclude the 
distasteful but even honourable. The power of loving is a idea of imposture. As to their character and probable age, it is 
kind of germinal power of resembling ; for hearty loyalty and impossible to speak with any such certainty. They must receive 
fidelity cannot exist without a degree of community of nature | a much closer and more careful examination than it has hitherto 
however limited. And as there is nothing more mysterious | been possible to give them. Meanwhile, we may accept the very 
than the unsolicited and uncriticising love of an inferior crea- valuable opinion which Mr. C.'T. Newton, writing in the Academy 
ture, so there is nothing which leaves a more distinct impression of February 14, gives of them. In his judgment they are Pre- 
of the divine origin of Creation on the mind. If a dumb crea- | /icllenic. ‘The pottery, especially—for the metallic objects are not 
ture can find no satisfaction bat in the society of man, though easily to be matched in the contents of other collections—bears a 
it does not know in what man is superior to it, and feels our close resemblance to the prehistoric pottery found at Albano, 
authority without feeling our fitness for it, there can hardly be Santorin, and elsewhere. ‘To the term “‘ prehistoric” Dr. Schlie- 
superstition in the human feeling which in the same manner | mann indeed objects. ‘I venture to say,” he writes, in answer 
insists on a like tie to God. The gratitude which domesticated to Professor Max Miiller, * that there is no instance of a single 
avimals feel to those who have enlarged their powers by a kind of , gold, pearl, or even golden ring, aud much less a golden goblet, or 
education, is a curious anticipation of human gratitude for the even a whole treasure, being turned up in the strata of prehistoric 
education which theologians call probation, and politicians the , ages.” He claims, in fact, to have carried back “ historic” 
law of progress. That the affection no less than the intelligence | times an age, or more than an age further back, to have produced 
of the lower animals points to something far beyond their present tangible proofs which bring the Homeric ‘Troy into the domain 
grade, and that the pity and delight with which this affection is of reality. 
returned have so softening and humanising an influence upon; ‘These proofs must be allowed to have a certain weight. A 
man, is surely a suflicient reason for admitting that civilisation certain party among scholars has maintained that there was a 
should include in its scope a much larger society than that | certain foundation of truth on which was raised the splendid 
f human beings. Indeed we think it is hardly possible to superstructure of the Homeric poems; that there had been a city 
enter heartily into the deeper feelings of the lower animals for called ion or Troy, not Greek, but probably inhabited by a 
ourselves without being carried on into piety, or, again, to be kindred tribe, civilised in a degree, of a certain wealth 
genuinely pious, without entering into the devoted affection of and importance, and that it had been the object of 
the lower animals for ourselves. ‘an attack which bad ended in its destruction. Now 
—. : 'what is the general result of the excavation. On the very 
THE Tp , Aware spot to which the most ancient tradition pointed as the site of 
THE TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. “Troy are found relics of singular richness, not Greck in cha- 
HERE is something humorous in Dr. Schliemann’s way of deal-  pacter, but different from the relics commouly called prehistoric, 
ing with the great Trojan controversy. He comes down from and in short, significant of exactly the sort of social condition 
the clouds, from the speculations about the Sunrise and the Sunset, | which bad been attributed to the supposed city. To put the 
in the most literal way, totheearth. Solvitur fodiendo, he seems to matter shortly, a believer in the historical foundations of the /liad 
have said to himself, and to have set about digging accordingly, gould hardly have hoped to make discoveries more confirmatary of 
not without attaining, as even the most confirmed sceptics must jis yiews. It is true that the connection of these remains with 
allow, a most remarkable success. His first step was to fix upon the details of Homer's story is not strong. ‘There are head- 
the probable site of the ancient Troy. This he determined, dis- | gyesses which Dr. Schliemann identifies with the Av7 apoxpydcuva 
regarding the judgment of what may be called the more recent of the poet, and curious double-mouthed cups, with a small mouth 
school of classical antiquarians, to be the spot now known as for the host and a big mouth for the guest, in which he finds the 
Hissarlik, the Lium Novum of ancient geography. Here hia ex- | §:rag duginirer20v. The proof on which he chiefly relies, the 
cavations, which seem to have been conducted with remarkable | frequent recurrence of a certain owl-faced deity among the 
sagacity, soon revealed important results. Various tracesof human remains of all the Prehellenic period, we cannot consider 
habitation were found, at depths extending to about forty-five feet to tell on his side. This, he thinks, was the patron deity 
below the present surface of the soil. At the bottom of all were of Troy, the YAU WTIS "Adyjvm of Homer. But that Homer 
rude buildings of stone, put together after the fashion which is , thought of Athene as owl-faced, when, for instance, she 
popularly known as Cyclopean. Above these, in successive layers, stands behind Achilles in the council of chiefs, and catches 
were three other kinds of dwelling, each indicating an advance him by the hair, is utterly ludicrous. Dr. Schliemann himself 
On its predecessor, all of them older than the Greek colony, which thinks that at the time of Homer, ‘* Minerva had thrown off her 
was itself anterior to the Christian era by at least six centuries. | gw]’s head, and received a woman's face,” though he supposes 
About fifteen feet from the bottom of this remarkable succession + that the owl's head was changed into her favourite bird.” And 
of strata the explorer made his great discovery. Under a layer | jg there any good reason for supposing that Athene was, as he 
nearly six feet thick of the débris of what had been evidently a says, the ‘patron deity of the place”? In the /iiad certainly, 
tremendous conflagration, was found a collection of articles such though the women visit her temple with intercessions, she is 
as, for number, interest, and value, if value were only to be throughout most determinedly hostile, nor is there any hint of this 
reckoned by the worth of the bullion, may be compared with any hostility being the result of an affront received from worshippers. Of 
“treasure trove.” Shields, daggers, dishes, huge drinking-cups the story of the Palladium there is no hint. Homer at least could 
—one of them weighing as much as a pound and a half of pure | hardly have conceived of her as ‘‘the patron deity” of Troy. One 
gold—and most precious of all, a silver vase, containing, besides | thiog is made quite clear by Dr. Schliemann’s researches,—that if 
a variety of other articles, thousands of gold rings, buttons, &c., there was a Trojan war, and if ‘Lroy were where he supposes it to 
were discovered. All these things were lying close together; Dr. _ have been, the proportions of both war and city have been vastly 
Schliemann believes them to have been contained in a treasure- | exaggerated by the poet. ‘Ihe ancient Ilion did not in that case 
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cover more than two acres and a half, and it had no citadel. One| sovereign prince,” he probably need not ‘‘take an exeat.” The 
hundred thousand men could have simply pulled it to pieces in | Prince’s entry into his dominions, and first acquaintance with his 
one year, not to speak of ten. On the other hand, it may well | official advisers, is amusingly described. Before he crosses 
be questioned whether the sceptics are right in calling upon us to} the frontier, ‘after reading the telegram which announced 
believe all or nothing. They object to “distilling history out | the return of Mr. Gladstone by a discerning people as junior 
of mythology by leaving out the impossible.” And yet there is a | colleague to a gin-distiller,” ‘‘ he was presented with an address 
great deal of history which we do get in some such way. Take} by the Gambettist mayor at the desire of the Legitimist 
the story of Exodus. There are some, and we are not ashamed | préfet. The mayor, being a red-hot republican in politics, but 
to count ourselves among them, who are content to take it, in| a carriage-builder by trade, lectured me on the drawbacks of 
outline, not in detail, as it is told. But does not every one, even | despotism in his address, but informed me in conversation after- 
of those who do not so receive it, believe that the Israelites did | wards that he had had the honour of building a victoria for 
shake themselves free of their Egyptian bondage in a very remark- | Prince Charles Honoré—which was next door to giving me his 
able way, did make one of the most wonderful migrations on | business card. The address, however, also assumed that the 
record? Is not this distilling history out of what they would call | Princes of Monaco were suffered only by Providence to exist in 
mythology? ‘If we take away from the Jliad,” says Professor | order that the trade of Nice, the nearest large French town, might 
Max Miller, ‘all the miraculous and impossible elements, the | thrive.” One of the best touches in the squib is the comparison 
whole poem collapses and vanishes.” We cannot seeit. Nothing | made between M. Blanc, the proprietor of the great gambling. 
can be more natural than that the wrath and withdrawal of an| house at Monaco, and the source of all the revenue of 
insulted chieftain should bring disaster upon his allies, that his | that State, and M. Thiers:—“ As we left the station building, 
return should be prompted by the same human motives which had | a little man in black, who, when he is twenty years older, 
suggested his departure, and that it should turn again the tide of | will be as like M. Thiers in person as he already is in tact, 
affairs. Who can say that the prayers of Thetis and the inter- | in power of talk, and in the combination of a total absence 
ference of Zeus are needed to account for the temporary triumphs | of fixed opinions with a decided manner, made a low bow, 
of Troy ? It would not be difficult, we contend, to write a story of | accompanied with the shrewdest smile that I had seen.” Of course 
the Jliad in which neither god nor goddess should appear. Any- | M. Blanc is the new Sovereign’s first resource when he is medi- 
how it would be far easier than to write a story of the Exodus | tating how to introduce more liberal ideas into his principality, 
without the interference of Jehovah. And the first consultation given is rather well detailed. The 
et ere Prince, going incognito, visits him in his bank, and finds one 
THE “FALL OF PRINCE FLORESTAN.” of M. Blanc’s clerks translating for him into French the prac- 
ein ins ied ‘oke iy ai tical and humorous wisdom of Mr. Bagehot’s contributions to the 
is too elaborate a joke, not without a certain element of | ,, P > 

P : : A Economist, from whom, by the way, the sentences about French 
wild humour, but with s strain put oe it that . he amount Rentes in the passage we are about to quote might very well have 

of humour will hardly bear. It is evidently written by a non fy Pe 

ais ‘ hee een borrowed : 

political and literary disciple of Mr. Matthew Arnold's, a “T found him literally ‘a counting out his money.’ That is to say. 
political disciple, because it preaches the same general doctrine twoclorks were counting rouleaux of gold while he at a small table was 
that English politics are apt to be ignorant and pretentious and | quietly playing patience with two packs of cards. At a bureau wasa 


to offer as cures for the ills of the whole world what are at best | third clerk, an Englishman, translating into French for his benefit one 
of Mr. Bagehot’s leaders in the Economist, He knew mo at once, 


bat very rude empirical remedies for the diseases of rage small although he had seen me but for a moment and in a wholly different 
class of tough constitutions; a literary disciple, because his English | dross, Bowing low, and speaking not to me, but to his clerks, he said, 
composition is of the same pure, natural kind, and bis incidental | ‘Qu’on nous laisse.’ The moment they had left the room he bowed to 
sass “ie ° “1 j 321 ‘/ ri¢ ALT. * aj ears 
criticisms of events and persons have a similar turn of irony, | the ground again, and said, “Ah! monseigneur, votro scignourerie me 
led :§ wanton Get Os ib* t first attributed to M fait trop d’honneur! J’allais écrire 4 monsieur le chambellan pour lui 
We do not wonder that the squib* was at first attributed to Mr. | jomander de vouloir bien solliciter une audience en mon nom, afin de 
Arnold himself, though it has not his personal mark on it; but | déposer mes respectueux hommages aux pieds de votre Altesse. Elle 


probably that eminent writer will take the mistake as poetical | me y pane ae — chez = ee ap Pfs M. pm 
ar +a . ; . mind running upon the question of whether English families would bo 
need administered to his own weakness for harping too long and most attracted to Monaco by pigeon-shooting or by an English church. 
too heavily on a happy stroke. The main object of the squib is, of | ‘The church he fancied most, but owing to the opposition of Pére Pellico 
course, to show that English Radicalism is a kind of Self-denying | it would have to be built upon the hill a mile off from the Casino, in the 
Ordinance by which, under the name of principle, men cripple their | tettitory of France. I will authorise you to disregard Pere Pellico’s 
rer f d d which i idiculousiy ill-suited to ti bigotry, and to build it where you please, I cried. M. Blanc smiled, 
POver SF Gees, GAS Wars | OVER Maan eae 0 ee | and said, ‘If your Serene Highness will excuse me, I had sooner not go 
task of softening the rigidity of Continental superstitions. Prince | against the Jesuits.’ I wasn’t king in my own country, as it appeared. 
Florestan is the cousin of the heir to the throne of Monaco, being so | si = ery 7 raya te wor es om — ; _ ae —— 
: : | Bismarck, and I hadn’t a ‘national liberal’ party at my back. I rapidly 

connected through the marriage of a princess of the House of exposed my views to M. Blane. I was much struck by the fact that his 
Grimaldi with a branch of the Wurtemberg family, —and indeed, we practical mind insisted on viewing my reforms as quostions not of 
believe that such a Prince Florestan of Wurtemberg really exists, | principles, but of men. ‘ You have no men to back you,’ he kept saying; 
though not old enough to be the hero of the political fable here nar- | ‘24 if you turn out your present set and get some clever Germans you 
t 7 The whol s h vie ° - . me 'M P eine _— a “ | will be deposed.’ He had dropped the excessive formality of speech 
rated. Lhe whole ot t e reigning amily 0 Monaco Is swept outo the | with which he had begun. Several times he used the phrase, ‘Dr. 
way by a bold fiction, and Prince Florestan, who is undergoing the | Conlon is the only man you have.’ Then, after thinking for a timo, 


course of a Cambridge undergraduate, receives suddenly a telegram | ‘What do you propose to gain by your reforms? You are rich, Your 
people are contented. Why trouble yourself? As for works of art, as 


to tell him of his accession to the throne of Monaco, as his Serene | th, i : 

: * . . _ | for theatre, as for orchestra, these things are matters of money, and I 
Highness Florestan II. The despatch finds the new Sovereign | \i1) do my best to help. I am not sure that as a mere investment they 
an ultra-radical of the Cambridge undergraduate kind, full of de- | will not pay, and at all events I will do my best to make them do so; 


testation for Mr. Gladstone,—for ‘‘ there are no Radicals at Cam- but as for your reforms of army, church, and education that you talk 
| about, I beg your Highness to leave it all alone. The shares in the 


bridge ; we are all rank republicans ned champions of right divine,"— | bank will fall ten per cent. when it is known. My shares here aro like 
full of ‘the enthusiasm of his party and his age,” one who had “sub- | the funds at Paris, they hate liberty. The less liberty, the higher they 
scribed to the Women's Rights Association, to Mr. Bradlaugh’s | stand. Pa is just the same - —s a y — = the ort 
; i<(2 iati j riso a iranc, Suppress a 1¢@ journals, anc ley would rise ive 
election expenses, to the Anti-Game Law Association, and to the | rancs! Suppress the Assembly, and they would rise ton! Does your 
Education League.” In fact, says Prince Florestan, ‘ I was that | soreno Highness take part in pigeon-shooting ?"” 
which the republican Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. Joseph Cham- | Notwithstanding M. Blanc’s sagacity in discouraging all the reform- 
berlain, in his jocular F speech a bee: the Prince of W ales 8 | ing suggestions of his sovereign, Prince Florestan does not give him 
health at the Mayors’ banquet, said that one of his friends | up, but tries him on a future occasion with a proposal to force 
: i S eee 
had been trying by argument to make the Prince,—with, | secular education on the people of Monaco,—the attempt which is 
as yuh, only pastil snssom, “m toiiems Sing, I would have the cause of his ‘‘ fall,”—but M. Blanc is obdurate, and insists on 
gone only to Monaco to proclaim the republic, had I not known | replying by elaborate accounts of the various attempts of specu- 
a ko oe “— otism—presided over, not rhe despotism | lators to ruin his bank, including the expedient of ‘‘ Jacob's ladder” 
o te : “ ve . ane eo t, ed ~ hae ny 7 desp ots, = | and other infallible systems—which he evidently regards as the true 
ais 5 saa cai Sans Stee © Sanee Ge French Re- analogies for his Prince’s unnecessary zeal for secular education :— 
oo ae be = uot ponent the exietonce of « onal motel for herself “T strolled up the terraces of Monte Carlo, which always reminded 
in the middle of her commune of Roquebrune.” Prince Florestan me of John Martin’s idea of heaven, and consulted M. Blanc. He was 
leaves Cambridge without taking leave of anybody but bis tutor | in especially good humour that day, because ‘Madame Brisebanque ’ 


and his bedmaker, the former grimly remarking that. ‘ and ‘the Maltese’ had both been losing money. Still, when I talked of 
Pens ema s Pitch my parliament and my education reform, he talked of ‘ Jacob’s ladder’ 


| and of other infallible systems of ruining him which never had any 
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weoult except that of beggaring their authors. He told me a long- 
winded story of how at Homburg a company called ‘La Contrebanque’ 
had won twenty-four days in succession, and how on the twenty-fifth 
they had sent for a watchman and an iron chest to guard their winnings, 
how that afternoon their secretary had lost the whole capital in eighteen 
coups, and how the innocent watchman had marched up and down all 
night religiously guarding an empty chest. [ tried to hark back to my 
subject, when off he went again at a tangent, and told me how the day 
before, on opening the ‘ bienfaisance’ collection-box in the hall of the 
hotel they had found no money, but all the letters of an American 
gentleman who had posted them there the year before. Another of his 
anecdotes was of a lady who, having lost, had eaten a thousand-franc 
note on a slice of bread-and-butter to improve her luck.” 

We need hardly relate the denouement, how Prince Florestan insisted 
on decreeing secular education, how it was received very sullenly 
by a population trained by the Jesuits,—and how on occasion of a 
visit of Garibaldi’s to the Prince, the mob attack the palace, and 
the Prince makes his final ‘‘exeat” from his kingdom under 
the protection of some English tars. One of the best con- 
ceived touches, and one of those most after Mr. Arnold's 
school, is the description of the loyal devotion to Prince 
Florestan manifested by the pious Catholic curé, l’Abbé Ramin, 
who makes no objection to Prince Florestan’s plan of with- 
drawing the grant to the priests, including that to himself, but 
begins to weep when the Prince propounds the necessity of pro- 
curing lay teachers, and says, with a sweet smile, ‘‘that he would go 
with my reforms so far as he could, that so just a man as my 
Highness would not barm his country, that God would watch 
ver his Church.” The Abbé Ramin is meant as a sort of 
Catholic equivalent for the Dean of Westminster, a man of 
aweetness and light, by whose help the Prince could have 
done much, if he bad not been given up to a “ fixed idea” of 
radical progress. He is intended as a contrast to the Jesuit 
father, Pellico, who is too astute to dispute with his Prince, but 
turns his flank after this fashion :— 

“TI spoke then of the Church; he was indifferent—the salaries of his 
four professors could easily be got from Italy. I then touched upon 
education. Pere Pellico, to my astonishment, exclaimed, ‘But on the 
contrary; my opinions are not different from those of your High- 
ness. They are the same. But as a democrat I do not venture, 
although I may be wrong, to force them upon the people.’ Here was a 
change of base. ‘If I were your Highness,’ he continued, ‘I would 
dismiss the Council of State, and call an elected parliament to frame a 
constitution, That would be a more regular method of proceeding 
than limiting your own prerogative by the exercise of that very pre- 
rogative itself.’"—‘Father,’ I replied, ‘is not the country somewhat small | 
for the complicated machinery of parliament ?\—‘ Why then not try a | 
Plébiscite, “yes” or “no,” upon certain written propositions, as in | 
Zurich ?’—‘How liberal a politician can afford to be when he has the | 
people with him,’ I thought to myself, as I bowed out Father Pellico.” 

The upshot of the book,—that all politics are relative, that po- | 
litical wisdom consists in making the best use of the materials really | 
at hand for the purpose of gradually widening and raising the | 

general condition of any people, and that the crotchets of certain | 

English schools of thought are so far from being principles for all 

time and all places, that they are not particularly applicable 

even to the one moment and the one place where they are now 
most successfully advanced, is useful enough in drift; but we 
should be not very hopeful for any country in which all the 
liberal politicians were of like mind with the author of this 
rather mild and lengthy, though certainly rather humorous 
squib, While this class of thinkers see the narrowness of 
‘political formule, they do not apparently ece the great 
value of definite rules of right,—rules not elastic for the minds | 
which hold them,—and which become the fibre and backbone | 
of political manliness in such minds. Were all Liberals of | 
the way of thinking of this ironic writer, we should have every- 
one willing to do anything which seemed expedient in tendency | 
at the moment, whether that expediency involved a complete | 
moral accommodation of minds brought up in one class of moral | 
sympathies to minds brought up in another totally different class, | 
or not. Now, it may be, and we think is quite true, that all true 
political reform is relative to the political condition of the society 
needing such reform. But it does not in the least follow that all | 
men can properly accommodate themselves to the conditions of a 
mode of life which is utterly alien to their principles and con- | 
victions, and yet this is the implied teaching of the school to | 
which this ironic writer belongs. That school tends to make all 
political, nay, even all social morality fluid, —pliant to the touch of 
every mind and every will. It tends to make the rule for in- 
dividuals the same as the rule for the body politic,—a rule of 
universal disposition for mutual accommodation for the sake of a 
gross average of gain. Thatis not at all to our liking. We believe | 
that it is a genuinely good principle inherent in our English | 
Politics that every sincere political, religious, and moral standard | 
as regarded as binding the individual conacience eyen where j 








unsuited to the State,—and that the firm protection and candid 
study of such inner types of faith and duty, are held to be the 
great securities of a healthy national life. We see nothing of this 
in the somewhat superficial irony and easy scorn for all narrow 
and sectional views of men and things which penetrate the 
political fable of Prince Florestan II.’s fall. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
‘nsec 
THE FRENCH “SUGAR DEBATES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Sirn,—The letter of your correspondent last week suggests the 
question—a very vital question just now to the sugar trade—lIf it 
be a right thing to enter into treaty arrangements with foreign 
countries with regard to the duties which they shall levy on 
cottons from Manchester or buttons from Birmingham, is it not 
equally right that we should also endeavour to secure by treaty 
(we know how it can be done) that those foreign countries should 
not undermine the very existence of the sugar trade of this 
country and its colonies, by giving heavy bounties on the export 
of refined sugar. To the manufacturers whom I represent, and 
who constitute a very considerable branch of the manufacturing 
industry of this country, this appears to be a question not only of 
great importance to themselves at the present moment, but one of 
general interest, to which you, Sir, or some of your readers, can 
probably give an answer of considerable weight and authority. 

Suppose for a moment that the recently proposed tax on raw 
materials had been adopted in France. It cannot be doubted that 
all the French manufactured products of these raw materials when 
exported, and therefore receiving a drawback, would have received, 
hidden in that drawback, as French refined sugar now receives, a 
considerable bounty. No one can doubt for a moment but that 
this would have been a very serious blow to British manufacturers 
in general, would have raised a great outcry, and brought into 
prominent notice the question of checking by treaty stipulations 
the payment of bounties on exportation. Such a blow the sugar 
refiners of this country are now suffering from, and with them the 
importers of colonial sugar, whose grievance again reacts on those 
British colonies which produce sugar and the sbips engaged in 





transporting it. 

Were it not that I know your space is limited (though I venture 
to hope you will spare me a bit of it), I could strengthen my case 
with many facts and many arguments. As it is, [ will add one 
fact, and await with interest the verdict. 

France and Holland, through this system of bounties, export 
avpually a quarter of a million tons of refined sugar. Great 
Britain, which, from its commercial supremacy on the seas, and its 
manufacturing advantages, should naturally be the raw-sugar 
depot of the world, exports next to no refined sugar. Imagine 
the injury which this loss of natural exports, quite apart from the 
very large quantity of refined sugar which is annually supplanted 
by the foreign refiner in our home market through the same cause, 
entails on the manufacturer, the importer, the exporter, the 
colonial producer, and the shipping interest. 

I am quite prepared to combat the point which I know would 
be raised if the question were fully discussed, namely, that if the 
British consumer gains through foreign bounties on export, it does 
not matter how much British commercial interests suffer, first 
by proving that the consumer would not gain in the end, and then 
by arguing that if such a principle were carried to its ultimate 
consequences, all British commercial interests, and therefore most 
of the British consumers, would disappear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. GADESDEN, 

[Economically, we take it, no system which neutralises arti- 
ficially the special natural advantages of any country for any 
manufacture can be a good one. That this system of bounties in 
the form of drawbacks does so neutralise the natural advantages of 
certain countries and give artificial advantages to certain other 
countries, is clear. Therefore it must be a bad system, and so far 
as we can induce other nations to relinquish it, we should be doing 


| the whole world an economical service.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND THE INDIAN 
FAMINE. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You appear to have misapprehended the meaning of some 
words of mine, on which you make this comment :—‘t Even Dr. 
Thirlwall, while uncertain as to the facts, tells him [the Bishop of 
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had the courage to express them.” I also observe that in thesame | fifty more have been discharged, either to the care of their friends, 
paragraph the question is stated as if it was whether private or to the workhouses. 

benevolence could be relied on to effect the object. I was not | I need scarcely say there is no novelty in this plan. Itis merely 
aware that any one had held that opinion. 
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I myself expressly | its more extended use I advocate. Neither am I deaf to the argu- 
disclaimed it, and expressed my entire concurrence with the Bishop | ments that may be urged against it, the strongest of which 
of Manchester in his main proposition, as to the indispensable appears to be the fact that the more lunatics there are at large, 
need of the most vigorous action on the part of the State. But the greater the number of the yet unborn there will be who will 
whether private benevolence could or could not be of any use in | probably inherit the insane neurosis, and the more lunatics there 
supplementing this action was a totally different question. And | may be for future generations to cope with. But even this objec. 
the substance of what I said was that while I was uncertain, and | tion, I am in hopes, is more apparent than real. To render the 
precisely because I was, and must long remain, uncertain as to the | scheme perfect, however, the lunacy laws should be altered so far 
Jacts, in other words, so long as I was not thoroughly convinced | as,—(1), to enable patients thus given over to the charge of their 
that Lord Lawrence and those who shared his view were in error, I | relatives to be retained on the books of the asylum; (2), to 
should have shrunk from the responsibility of saying a word which | authorise periodical visits by a medical official from the asylum, 
might have the effect of inducing others to keep aloof from this | who should have the power at once to move the patient back to 
charitable work. That is the utmost extent of moral cowardice | the asylum, if he was being ill-treated, or showed any sign of 
with which I can admit myself to be chargeable in this case, and | homicidal or suicidal impulse; and (3), to give the visiting 
I am not in the least ashamed of it. And this appears to me quite | justices authority at their discretion to grant a weekly allowance 


consistent with the high respect which I expressed and feel for 

the Bishop of Manchester. His opinion is one thing ; the firmness 

of assurance with which he holds it is another. 1 might have 

shared the opinion without the assurance, and in such a case I 

wished, if I erred, to err on the safe side,—for the saving of life, 

rather than of money.—I am, Sir, &c., C. St. Davin's. 
Abergwili Palace, Carmarthen, March 23. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—A very large number of persons will agree with the opinion 
which the Bishop of Manchester has so ably and courageously 
expressed, and will withhold their subscriptions from the Bengal 


to those relatives willing, yet too poor, to take charge of their 
| afflicted kin. By these means a still greater number of harmless 
chronic lunatics now passing away a dreary, monotonous existence 
in this asylum, might with propriety and perfect safety be 
returned to their homes and the fostering care of their relatives. 
The relief of local taxation is ‘the cry,” just at present. Such 
an addendum to the lunacy laws as the above might be made per- 
ceptibly to relieve local burdens, and I respectfully make a present 
of the idea to the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Every patient 
in this asylum costs the county about £35 a year, which multiplied 
by one hundred (the number of chronic lunatics discharged), re- 
presents £3,500. Deduct from this £1,000 for possible relief paid 





Famine Fund,—(1), because the relief thus afforded would be at | by the parishes to some of these cases, and we have £2,500 a year 
best but a miserable driblet, compared with the magnitude of the | saved at the present time to the ratepayers of Sussex. Add the 
calamity ; and (2), because any quantity of money is at the disposal | Clauses I propose to the Lunacy Laws, and I could gradually dis- 
of the Indian Government,—the difficulty unhappily being, not | Charge another hundred patients, representing at least another 


money, but means of distribution, which no amount of subscription 
from this side would relieve. 

But Englishmen cannot sit still and read the harrowing accounts 
which are only beginning to reach us, without stirring themselves 
to deal personally with some phase, at any rate, of this vast misery. 


The famine will bring pestilence, orphanage, and long destitution | 
Might not a noble fund at once be raised by all our | 


in its train. 
congregations and by local committees, not to meet the famine— 


the Government is now intensely in earnest, and all that can be 


done will be done—but to meet the contingent and consequent 
distress,—a Distress Fund, in short, to deal with miseries which 
official hands cannot reach, but which the English people, through 
the voluntary agency of their missionaries and of English residents 
in India, can ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. BALpWIn Brown. 





THE INCREASE OF LUNACY. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I see that in the Spectator of this date you have a review 


of Dr. Wynter’s lately published volume of essays, in which you | 


reproduce his remarks on the excessive growth of our County 
Lunatic Asylums. 

As, however, Dr. Wynter appears only to criticise without 
advancing a remedy for the evil (I have not his book by me), it 
may be of interest to record in your pages the means by which the 
numbers in this asylum have been prevented from increase during 
the last four years. 

The poor, as a rule, seem to me, and especially is this the case 
amongst the agricultural peasantry, more willing to sacrifice their 
own indivividual comfort for the sake of their insane relatives, than 
any other class of the community, and are always willing, if they 
can by any means do so, to take charge of a relation mentally 
afflicted. 

In my official capacity I am constantly having applications from 
persons for the discharge of their relations under my charge in 
this asylum who are still admittedly insane. The relief of our 
overcrowding has been effected by taking these applicants at their 
words, in all cases wherein it could be safely done. 

This Asylum was opened in 1859, and up to 1869 the numbers 
increased by thirty a year. Since then they have remained 
stationary, owing to the means already described. ‘This time last 
year I published in the annual report a list of fifty harmless and 


chronic lunatics who had thus been discharged to the care of their | 


£2,000 saved, or £4,500 a year in all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. W. D. WittraMs, M.D. 
| Sussex County Asylum, March 1. 





THE ROYAL MARINES. 
(To Tue EpiITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—With reference to the paragraph in your journal of the 
21st inst. (p. 355), on the subject of the grievances under which 
the Royal Marines are admitted to be labouring, I beg leave to 
assure you that the letters therein alluded to may be certainly 
considered ‘‘representative” ones. The feeling engendered by 
the omission of any mention of the Royal Marines in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s despatches is not one of mere disappointment, but of 
anger and shame. The question of promotion from the ranks, in 
connection with this matter, is quite a secondary one. 

The real ground of the dissatisfaction at present existing is the 
evidently deliberate manner in which the hard work and (as I 
| submit) splendid services of the Royal Marines in West Africa 

have been entirely ignored by the General lately commanding the 
| forces in that country. 
| If Colonel Festing and his brave comrades of the Marines can 
| obtain no acknowledgment of their gallant work in Ashanti from 
| their superior officer, surely the remainder of their countrymen, 
| and the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty in particular, will 

insist upon justice being done to the bravery and the unswerving 
| devotion to their country’s honour invariably, in every clime, dis- 
| played by the officers and men of the Royal Marines, qualities 
| which have been conspicuously exhibited in the recent operations 
|in Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., A RoyaL MARINE. 


| 
| 





THE BREWERS’ LICENCE. 

| (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Even if it is the case as you say, that the beer-drinker pays 
the brewer's licence, I do not see how the argument justifies the 
tax. Why should the consumer be encouraged to drink spirits or 
cider instead of beer? If it was right to impose a new tax on 
beer, in addition to its contribution to the Excise through the malt 
duty, on the ground that ‘the beer-drinker is a legitimate subject 

| for taxation,” why was not a similar addition made to the burdens 
of the spirit-drinker, and why does the cider-drinker go entirely 
free? 

| If the fact that the consumer pays a tax justifies it, why not 


















relations during the years 1870-1-2. Of these, twenty-three still | reimpose the paper duties? The newspaper proprietors would 
remain with.their relations, six returned to the asylum, two are | doubless recover the difference by raising their prices, or by 
dead, ten started again in life, one went to the workhouse, and | greater economy of management. Or, to make the analogy closer, 
eight I have obtained no tidings about. Since then (1872) nearly | why not impose a farthing stamp on every daily newspaper, 
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exempting : 
reader of weekly and quarterly magazines 
f daily papers, than to encourage the consumption of gin 
A BREWER. 





reader 0 : 
at the expense of beer.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[The simple justification of any malt or beer tax is, that without it 


no spirit tax could work. Very few persons in England would drink 
spirits if ‘ Bass” were obtainable at 2d. a quart.—Ep. Spectator] 


Seana 





SUNDAY WORK AND MRS. GRUNDY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir.—The logical process by which Mrs. Grundy has arrived at | 
the conclusion that, for purposes of recreation, paterfamilias may | 


use his legs on Sunday, but materfamilias must on no account 
employ her fingers, is certainly somewhat strange and unsatis- 
factory ; and doubtless a time will come when Mrs. Grundy 
herself will acknowledge this. Until then, your correspondent 
« B.” might safely venture, | should think, to seck deliverance 
from Sunday ennui by employing her fingers in making garments 


for the poor, or on other charitable work ; for even in her most 
sanctimonious moods Mrs. Grundy could hardly have the eourage 
f to denounce “clothing the naked” as a desecration of Sunday.— 


Tam, Sir, &c., GeorGe Mackness, D.D. 
St. Mary's Parsonage, Broughty Ferry, N.B. 


BOOKS. 
—_m@——. 
THORVALDSEN.* 

One of the most acute of living critics has thought it no paradox 
to close a series of essays on the best secondary work produced in 
the Renaissance of Art by a study of the life and writings of Winc- 
kelmann. He has chosen this man, a Greek born out of his due 
time, with whom to close his survey of the Neo-pagan spirit that 
sprang up at the time of the Reformation. Yet it hardly seems 
correct to class the great student of Greece with the effete an 
affected artists that had for a century and more represented the 
fading spirit of the Renaissance ; it is not easy to say in what way 
Winckelmann followed or continued the work of Guido or Albano. 
Rather should we claim for him the prouder name of founder, of 
; creator, of the man to whom it is due that modern art has re- 
covered in some measure the freshness and splendour of natural 
beauty ; not the last of an old school, but the first of a new one, 
we will call him, and if it be so, not one of his followers more fully 
executed his plans, or more zealously furthered his principle, than 
the Danish sculptor who was born just two years after Winckel- 
mann’s tragical end. 

Thirteen years younger than Canova, and five years older than 
Turner, Thorvaldsen took a central position among the men who 
were regenerating art by an appeal to antiquity and to nature. 
The years just preceding the close of the seventeenth century were 
full of reactionary forces that were driving men’s thoughts back 
on the earliest civilisations of the world. ‘The new republics were 
eager to emulate the free commonwealths of early times, and to 
} assimilate to themselves all the best instincts and impulses of 
: nature. In literature, the Romantic School all over Europe was 
sending the poets and the novelists to nature for their pictures and 
ideas, and shattering only too rudely the literature of Dresden 
china and fuience & la Watteau that had just preceded it. In the 
plastic arts the same revolutionary current flowed towards 
Greece ; the works of Winckelmann had only very slowly passed 














artists that were scarcely born when he died were being the first to 
reap where he had planted. In sculpture Canova came first, a 





weak harbinger of the new dawn, dimly moved by a love | 


of what was great in ancient sculpture, but bowed down with 


triviality and affectation, and spoiled by an inherent effeminacy of 
intellect. It is difficult to tell at once why Canova’s seemingly 
faultless statues fail to give us pleasure ; a little reflection shows 


us that it is because the secondary elements of beauty have always | 
been uppermost in his mind,—that what is bland, and soft, and | 


pretty has always been of primary interest to him. His male 
figures are either absurd dandies or mawkish youths, that are 
paralleled in no epoch of Greek art save the latest. Even his 
rounded aud sentimental women have something affected and un- 
real about them. It was in 1803, when Winckelmann had been 
dead for nearly forty years, that the first genuine and satisfactory 
outcome of his teaching appeared. 
valdsen, half-starving and wholly despairing, put the finishing 
touches to that model of the ‘* Jason” which was about to make a 
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ase end 


all others? It is not more unjust to encourage the 
at the expense of the 


outside the narrow circle of antiquarian readers, and one by one the | 


In that year Berthel Thor- , 


name for him throughout Europe, and be the forerunner of 
splendid fame and fortune. 

How sublime is the contour of this gigantic figure! In 
the first full glory of manhood, supple and yet firm-set, in an 
attitude that reveals the easy play of the nervous, muscular frame, 
in its elation and easy confidenee, the young Greek steps forward 
| with the Fleece upon his arm, and his lance lightly raised in the 
| other hand, fresh from the slaughter of the terrible dragon. The 
struggle has hardly sufficed to stir the heroic face; the head, 
lightly poised, turns slightly on the broad, sinewy neck, with a 
scornful glance at the writhing mass of coils that huddle, quiver- 
| ing, somewhere out of sight. The greatest painter of that day 
treated a closely similar subject about the same time, and in the 
| same intensely modern or intensely antique fashion. Turner, in 
| his “ Apollo slaying the Python,” has given us the radiant god, 
| enveloped in his own effulgence, calmly shooting his darts into 
the vast snaky horror whose wounded coils stare us in the face. 
| In Thorvaldsen, all has been concentrated in the calm, virile 
majesty of the slayer; in Turner, the sentiments of natural 
scenery, the dark valley of rocks, the horrible solitude, the 
stunted foliage, are insisted on ; but in each case the inspiration 
is the same ; Greece, humanity, and nature have been the teachers; 
and to one who looks beneath the surface, there is more inherent 
sympathy between these two apparently so dissimilar works, than 
between the most grandiose figures of the sculptor-pupils of Le 
Brun and the simple statues of Thorvaldsen. 

Thorvaldsen was a great plastic thinker. His extreme fecundity 
of idea interfered to some extent with his perfection of perform- 
ance. It is known that he seldom had the patience to follow out 
| his ideas in marble ; sometimes he did no more than touch up the 
| salient points in the outline, when his pupils had finished the 
| marble to their own satisfaction. It was in a measure true what 
| the jealous Swedish sculptors, Fogelberg and Bystrém, said, he 
| did not rightly know how to handle the chisel. This indeed he 
did know ; his ** Adonis,” in the Glyptotek at Munich, which be cut 
‘every line of himself, proves that the chisel was perfectly at his 
| command ; still it was rarely that he exercised his talent, and 
| doubtless if he had been willing to sacrifice fecundity to perfection, 
| we should now possess more splendid, though far fewer, works 
from his hands. Ilis answer to Bystriém's taunt is characteristic. 
| **'Tie my hands,” he said, ** behind my back, and give me a block 
of Parian, and I will bite ont of it with my teeth a finer statue 
than Bystriém can cut with his chisel.” It is owing to this im- 
| patience, doubtless, that there is often so much more force and 
freshness about the plaster than the marble, in his figures. The 
| soul of Thorvaldsen shines out of the clay, and therefore it is at 
Copenhagen, and there only, that this master can be studied. In 
| the Museum dedicated to Thorvaldsen in that city one stands 
| among the mouldings of the artist’s own hands, and one learns 
there to understand something of that intellect and imagination 
that has not been approached among sculptors since Michel Angelo 
walked the earth, and in the more harmonious qualities of pure 
beauty, not since the palmy days of Phidias himself. 

This new biography of Thorvaldsen, a sumptuous volume, trans- 
lated from the French of an author who has followed with the 
patient enthusiasm of a disciple every vestige of the subject of his 
admiration, will tell the story of his life, picturesque in some of its 
| details, simple and serene as a whole, to many who are not yet 
| acquainted with it. It is full of quaint anecdotes that lose nothing 
‘of their piquancy by the rather naive way in which they have 
| been rendered. Mrs. Hoey has done her share of the work very 
creditably ; her English is easy and flowing, and when one recol- 
lects that a considerable portion of the book has been translated 
originally from Danish into French, and then again into English, 
| it is surprising that the style is so pleasant and intelligible as it is, 
The volume is adorned with two very delicate engravings on cop- 
per, one of the ‘* Venus ‘Triumphant,” modelled in 1805 ; the other 
of the ‘* Hermes Argus-bane "—as an Icelander would say— 
Mercury taking the syrinx from his lips, while he draws his sword 
along his thigh, before thrusting it into the spell-bound Argus. 
On the whole, perhaps this is Thorvaldsen’s master-piece, and it 
| is exquisitely rendered here. ‘There are also a good many wood- 
| cuts, not so satisfactorily executed, however. 

















THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE.” 
WHOEVER is acquainted with the writings of the author of the 
Heir of Redelyjje will be prepared to find a new work of hers 
couched either in one of two styles, the transcendentally sentimental 
or the minutely prosaic, or in a mixture of both; and when we say 





* The Pillars of the House, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 4 vo'!s, London; Mace 
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that the Pillars of the House isa second Daisy Chain, with sufli- | —is handsome, conscious of her beauty, while despising it, and. 
cient links to swell it into four closely-printed volamen, the reader | terribly sure that in her self-reliant, methodical, well-governed 
will be prepared for the worst, and decline to undertake the serious | existence she is always and infallibly right. We confems that we 
task of getting through it, unless he should feel himself capable of | never arrive at liking this admirable Wilmet, even when she has 
a sustained interest in thirteen quaintly-named, queer-tempered | become Mrs. John Iarewood and the mother of two unruly boys; 
children (the family of a curate, of course,) who are left alone in| and the wonder is that her young brothers and sisters preserve 
the world to bring themselves up, and who meet the ups and downs | ‘for this stately “pillar” such loyal affection. Poor little 
of life in the spirit of small martyrs and infantine saints. For one | | nervous, excitable Geraldine, who eventually succeeds. jy 
thing, however, we are devoutly thankful,—namely, that Miss | overcoming so much of her trouble, and who becomes 
Yonge limited herself to thirteen, and did not undertake to de- | with Felix the mainstay of the house of Underwood after 
scribe a family of six-and-twenty, for then the four volumes would  Wilmet’s departure, is a much more loveable personage, while in 
have become eight. Indeed, as it is, we do not quite see why the | , Clement we see a character naturally weak and vain pr aomntes 
<a — to : conclusion, Pee ce a tenes for although | and endowed with a dignity of its own by sincere adherence to 
tella-Eudora, the survivor of the last batch of twins, is married, | religious principle. Angela, on the contrary, is unstable, and 
the eldest twins have respectively three and seven children, | always getting herself and others into trouble, because her volatile 
and Edgar, the second brother, has left one, so that the) nature has never been really impressed with deep feeling of an 
rambling history might have meandered on until they also | kind, and it is a relief when she is at last safely disposed of even in 
had become happy fathers and mothers, for Miss Yonge, with | a sisterhood, under the genial and practical Mother Constance. 
her power of individualising, could have found peculiarities for | | Angela’s temperament and disposition incline her to be a fast 
each and all. In our opinion, this excessive indulgence in detail | young lady, while conscience, and home precept, and example lead 
3 a — _— even — as is ag the case = her the other way; the effects of this inner warfare are very well 
iss Yonge, the writer has a considerable acquaintance with | described, and some of the young lady’s freaks are droll enough. 
human nature. The power of describing character, dissecting | Miss Yonge does not disdain to allow her to talk a little slang, 
motive, and showing the influence of principle and the kind of | which in the case of the boys she carries pretty far. Felix, 
church-teaching she so strongly affects, leads this author astray, | however, being engaged on the press, is wont to express 
and makes her fall so much in love with her own writing as ap- | himself at times with almost prosy exactness, and to incline 
parently to find it impossible to condense and curtail. In two | to lengthy words which come ay strangely, as, for instance, just 
volumes, or even in three, the Pillars of the House would have after he has said he was about “to cut and run,” he tells Geraldine 
been a much better story, losing nothing of what is good and | that poverty only exacerbates the children, which is about as bad 
artistic, but bereft of various excrescences, and very much bright- | as all the stupid jokes about Category, K ‘I, &c., when Lady 
ened by their excision. Not only do we follow the fortunes of the | Caergwent appears upon the scene. 
thirteen Underwoods minutely for eighteen years, but we meet; Amongst the host of people who jostle one another con- 
again with our old friends the Mays, and even with still older|tinually in this wonderful book, the reading of which 
ones, such as Lady Constance Somerville and her sisters ; and it is | | leaves the feeling behind it of having spent a long 
rather hard upon us to be supposed to remember the ins and outs | _time in a crowd of conflicting characters, and retaining a 
de their histories so as to be able to dovetail them properly into | , very hazy impression of the greater part of them, the Rasen 
their new relations. Dr. May, of course, is not likely to be for- | family are decidedly the pleasautest. Miss Yonge even makes a 
gotten, nor is Ethel, but the other sons and daughters and their | faint approach to humour when she describes the good-natured 
husbands and wives are not quite so fresh in our recollection. | Mrs. Malaprop, who allows her household to take care of itself, but 
The bravely-borne poverty of Mr, Underwood and his wife, | never fails in motherliness and kindness of heart. Her ugly, red- 
poverty which they had no right to anticipate, since Vale | | haired, freckled, and clever sons are worth a dozen of ae 
Leston and its family living should have descended of | | prim and proper Underwoods, in whose lives, except, perhaps, in 
right to the curate, who is of good family—Miss Yonge | the case of Lance, the effort to be good is always so painfully 
rarely concerns herself with those who are not)—is touch- | apparent. Lance getting tea for Cherry at the Harewoods, and 
ingly depicted. The father is fast oe to — the | | providing the master of the house himself with refreshment, is 
mother, still young, is worn by care and toil, and even the | | really a good scene, but too long to extract. Marilda, of the other 
children, thoughtless as most of them cannot fail to be at their | | family of Underwoods, is prom en like a character of Anthony 
ages, have felt the bitterness of being unable to have what others, | Trollope’s,—one of those ungainly, vulgar, sensible, and shrewd 
their equals and inferiors, could claim as of right. Felix, the eldest | women he knows how to draw so well; she is useful, but by no 
son, is just sixteen, and his twin sisters a year younger, when, by | means ornamental, and contrasts very well with the selfish, showy 
the death of their father and the incapacity of the mother through | cousin, who does her best to make every one unhappy, and ends by 
softening of the brain, he and Wilmet become the pillars of the | being supremely so herself. Alda, although a very disagreeable 
house. Felix had already, with his father’s consent, given up his | character, is, however, an extremely natural one, for it is not un- 
hopes of a college education and preparation for the ministry, aud | common to meet with people who worship themselves with a fond’ 
accepted a guinea a Week as assistant to a country bookseller ; and | veneration that prevents the cares of others from having any place 
Wilmet had become junior teacher in Miss Pearson’s school, re- | in their thoughts, and such is Alda. Miss Yonge fails almost invari- 
turning, however, to her home every afternoon. A rich Underwood | ably when she attempts to enter the region of the sensational,— 
cousin adopts Edgar, and also Alda, Wilmet’s twin sister, so that the | she is at home in recording the minute introspections of her 
*¢ pillars” have but nine young ones to take care of; and of these, | semi-monastic clergy, and she is very good at picturing 
Geraldine, or Cherry, the lame invalid, has already passed beyond | | the struggles of genteel poverty and the home life of large 
the period of childhood. Toassist the young housekeepers in their | families—iudeed, were it not for excess of detail, some of these 
arduous undertaking, Mr. Underwood has appointed as guardian | domestic pictures might be said to be perfect, but she does not 
his friend and fellow-curate, Mr. Audley, entreating him, however, | understand life as the man of the world sees it and enters into it, 
only to be an elder brother to Felix, allowing the boy himself | | and whenever she brings subjects of this kind upon the tapis we 
to act as head of the family. All through the book, from the | | feel that she is retailing them at second-hand, and that they are 
time we first find him spending his birth-day gift upon his | forced and unnatural. [0 our opinion, all the Fernando Travis 
brothers and sisters, and earning money in his play-hours to pay | episode, as well as Edgar’s Bohemian career and his duel with 
for a bath-chair for poor lame Geraldine, until almost his last | M. Tanneguy, might have been left out with much advantage to 
act, when, having become owner of Vale Leston, he restores to the | the story; and of the whole book, we cannot help saying that 
church the great tithes which had long been considered the legiti- | amidst the prosaic and every-day things of which it treats, there 
mate property of the Squire, the life of Felix is one continuous | runs a vein of false sentiment that leaves with the reader an un- 
self-sacrifice, self-sacrifice which, if a little ecclesiastical in} comfortable sense of unreality, and a feeling that the whole fabric 
tinge, is made with a simplicity and nobleness beyond all | wants substance, and is based upon a foundation which will infal- 
praise. This manly, self-restrained, high-minded elder brother is | libly crumble away, leaving nothivg but mouldering ruin behind. 
a creation of which Miss Yonge may well be proud, for he is 
given without exaggeration, and with a truth of drawing that MR. GARRETT’S RELIGIOUS TALES.* 
makes him command at once our sympathy and our esteem. a : SE Age % . ane 
Wilmet, not less natural, but far less loveable—inasmuch as her Tue fertility of Mr. Garrett's brain, - artes) painfal inct- 
habits of close economy and her position as household ruler im- dents, generally resulting in the new birth, in the lives of persons 
print upon her a certain dignified unapproachableness, until she of the lower middle- class, is something truly marvellous. The 


becomes softened and made to own loving submission to a master * Crooked Places. By Edward Garrett. London: Straban and Co. 
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three volumes before us complete, we believe, fourteen we our- | absurd than—as in this story—to provide the widow, who has 
selves know of, full of precisely the same sort of incidents of pain- _ sacrificed all to pay her husband’s debts, with a sensible friend, 
ful discipline, followed by peace or ruin. It is quite appalling to | and an appropriate lodging, and remunerative work, not only for 
find that everyone in that class has apparently past either through | herself, but for her children, all immediately ready to her hand ; 
almost fatal troubles or gigantic toil ; for those who keep in the | and not only work for the children, but children to do the work, 
narrow way experience the last, while those who wander are visited | of such courage and principle that, at the early age of eleven 
by the first before they win rest and peace. Mr. Garrett has im- years, throwing aside the habits and tastes of luxury, the little 
proved his plan in this book. It is not three volumes of short studious and delicate son voluntarily seeks and assumes the duties 
separate tales, but approaches the form of a novel, by confining its | of printer's reading-boy at one place, an errand-boy, during his 
history to chronicles of a family circle. The first shows how the | leisure, at a second, and a shoeblack at a third establishment, so 
common-place child of the household was, in her humility, the | that every moment may be filled up, and every possible halfpenny 
first to secure reward and happiness after trial; the second, | be earned. Nor is it right to raise a smile on such serious matters, 
how the genius was not blessed nor his talents sanctified | by representing to us a young chemist, who has failed over and 
till he had recognised something higher than power and over again in attaining a desired result, falling on his knees, and 
intellect; and the third exemplifies the still severer dis- | two hours after rising from them, holding such a secret in his 
cipline of the one who, with health, talent, good principle, and | grasp as will yield him an immense fortune. All this savours of 
a calm judgment, had naturally most confidence in herself, | unreality and sensationalism, and can do nothing but harm. But 
and longest resisted the acknowledgment of a higher will | Mr. Garrett interweaves with all this so much sound piety and 
and a deeper purpose than she had at first cared to recognise. healthy, cheerful morality, that we have little doubt of the bene- 
There is much that is very admirable in Mr. Garrett's earnest, | ficial effect of his books on those who enjoy this sort of moral and 
religious teaching, for these books are, we should imagine, meant religious tale. 

to serve the purpose amongst the middle-classes which the quaian | Mr. Garrett has great knowledge of character and much 
tract” is supposed to serve amongst the lower, but some great | feeling and pathos, and might, if he would but exert himself 
defects seem to us to mar its usefulness, apart from any minor | to make his characters speak for themselves, produce really power- 
faults of style or taste. For one thing, it leaves an impression— | ful tales of the homely kind. But he likes to talk himself ; so he 
how acquired it would be difficult to say—that Mr. Garrett con- | does all the descriptions in his own words, and intersperses them 
siders the rich and powerful, especially perhaps the fashionable | with moral reflections that would be more valuable if they were 
classes, irrecoverably lost—altogether given over to selfishness, | less closely packed. His books abound with shrewd comments on 
to the world, the flesh, and the Devil. He seems to carry his just | life, and with quaint illustrations, not, however, always free from 
belief in the value of work, and toil, and hardship so far that he | some coarseness, nor from some confusion of metaphor, nor from 
has none left for the existence of the active virtues of self-sacri- | undeserved bitterness of sarcasm. Here, for instance, is a very 
fice and self-denial, or the passive ones of patience and charity, | far-fetched and very ugly illustration of what he rightly describes 
amongst those who go about in carriages, and have footmen to /| as the miscalled charity of wounding dear home-friends to keep 
open the doors for them. ‘In those days,” he writes, with very | the secret of one who has no adequate claim on our confidence :— 
unprovoked acrimony, ‘‘the East End of London had not become | «Her sense of justice and mercy, too, revolted from the over- 
a focus for the zeal, philanthropy, and sentiment of the West. | common practice of treading down the feelings of a dozen true 
Foreign visitors were not taken to Ratcliffe Highway as to a dis- | hearts to spare those of a perverted one, which is a species of 
gusting peep-show. This old minister would have shrunk from the humanity that might possibly prescribe a bath of innocent blood 
very mention of scenes which are now drawn with Fuseli exaggera- to refresh the weariness of a satiated debauchee.” Here, again, is 
tion, to make effective background for the supposed sweetness and an ugly expression of the same sanguinary nature:—‘‘In their 
light of the other end of the town.” This is scarcely the way to | talks over fiction and politics, poetry and pictures, Christian always 
unite class and class, nor to foster the growing disposition of the | felt when Millicent was giving out her very s:If, could always detect 
wealthy and leisured minority to devote not only money, but time | whether the blood of a thought came from the head or the heart.” 
and trouble to the amelioration of the sufferings, both physical and And here is a most careless metaphor, for Mr. Garrett has so 
moral, of the crowds of their fellow-beings of whose wants and | too high an opinion of his genius for saying sharp, epigrammatic 
hardships they have only within the last quarter of a century things, that he goes at them somewhat rashly. ‘ Millicent was no 
begun to have any adequate conception. Another defect is one | fiery young girl, ready to snatch a flash of excitement from her 
more dangerous to the peace of individuals than to that of classes, | anxieties like a bright foxglove from a covert of thorns.” Does 
—dangerous, that is, if, as we believe, it is founded in mistake. It | Mr. Garrett consider that the brightuess of the foxglove is elicited 
is the dogma of the conscious conversion or turning to God ata by the sharpness of the thorns? It is a comical idea; and where 
fixed point of time, on which you can lay the finger; and it in- | is the resemblance between the cheerful, abiding beauty of the fox- 
cludes the belief that even a perfectly sweet and heavenly | glove in its thorny retreat, and the ‘flash of excitement” amidst 
temper, made up of a divine patience and forgiveness towards | anxiety ? But perhaps it was Millicent who was to snatch the fox- 
others and of unsparing discipline of oneself, must follow this | glove from the thorns, only why not say so? But Mr. Garrett is 
definite experience of a new birth. To the earnest, religious nature, | so earnest that he cannot always stop to be clear. In one place he 
it must be infinitely disheartening to wait in vain for this change | speaks of ‘ hanging hard to one’s prayers,” and here is an excep- 
that never seems to come, or having come, to find that there is still | tionally unhappy illustration of the grief to which he says moral, 
the same sad alternation of defeat with victory, or rather, the sad but not religious families will come :—‘* Children came round the 
repetition of defeat, in the struggle for patience with others or for Harveys’ hearth, and for a long time their quiet domestic happi- 
conquest over self. ‘The doctrine of this change Mr. Garrett | ness might have seemed to give the lie to Scriptural declarations 
teaches unmistakably ; it comes definitely to each of his favourite | as to the enmity of the natural heart against God. But the longest 
characters in turn, and each registers the exact occasion. ‘Lhe time is not for ever, and the best wild fruit of haman nature always 
resulting sweetness of temper and courage in the unflinching | falls rotten to the ground before the gathering season.” The asser- 
prosecution of every sceming duty is not, of course, taught | tion is, of course, not true of wild fruit, and if Mr. Garrett ex- 
in sO many words, but is quite as plainly deduced from the plains that he speaks of human wild fruit, then he confesses the 
description and conduct of those who, we are told, have experi- utter inappropriateness of the metaphor. Probably what was 
enced this change. For ourselves, we believe that for very few is in Mr. Garrett’s mind was that “human, walike natural wild 
there any such definite conversion, and that, for the most part, | fruit, &e.” But what we dislike more than a confused meta- 
even the most saintly natures go on struggling to the end with phor is the knowledge which Mr. Garrett seems to think 
the same weaknesses and temptations, rejoicing humbly over very he has of God’s thoughts and ways, and the familiarity with which 
small gains, and often grateful and content, if only they can feel he retails them for our benefit. ‘* Hush, hush!” he pleaded. “ The 
that they are not too weary for the ever fresh renewal of the in- | forgiveness is our part, the other is not. If people will not have 
terminable conflict. Nor, again, can anything but disappoint- | our loving-kindness, I think God takes care of it. He looks after 
ment and disheartened effort come of the teaching that honest all wasted things.” ‘' Perhaps there is something in them (our 
and courageous adherence to the path of duty will be certainly hearts) which will not let Him wholly in, and He empties them 
followed by success, or that prayer, even if uttered in all sim- | that He may fill them better.” ‘God can’t endure mistakes or 
Plicity and childlike love, and without a thought of offering | falsities of any kind. They must go; they are not the love.” 
a bribe, as it were, to the Almighty, will win the desired good. | ‘‘ May God bend her himself!” responded Miss Brook, “‘ for He 
Nothing can, on the contrary, be more certain, than that good- | upholds with one hand while He strikes with the other. If any- 








ness—even of the highest, and therefore of the humblest, kind— 
remains unblest by material gain; and nothing, therefore, more 





thing else breaks those strong wills, it breaks the soul’s back too.” 
We should like to hear further from Mr. Garrett about this new 
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physiology of the soul. 
mixed with much truth in pronouncing his own opinions. Hatty | 
has refused a lover of the unregenerate sort, and Mr. Garrett | 
accordingly tells us that ‘‘ though a light shadow would flit over | 
her merry face at the old name, she was humbly and thankfully | 
conscious that she had been guided to do the right thing, not | 
being one of those weak and foolish women who think that their 
hand alone has strength to save a man’s life and soul, such women | 
beinz generally those who would only seal his perdition.” There | 
is a certain smack of enjoyment in Mr. Garrett's depictings | 
of the struggles of the soul with sin and temptation, and | 
we even fancy that while there is some cheerfulness in the 
resignation with which he records the victory of angels, | 
there is a more distinctly triumphant tone in the righteous | 
anger with which he chronicles results when the devils win. | 
- . . | 
But there is in Mr. Garrett’s tales, besides strong and earnest | 
religious feeling—entirely unsectarian, church or chapel is all the} 
same to him—a very real and strong human interest, and much | 
knowledge of many shades of character. His sketches in this) 
story of the selfish, ambitious Laurie, of the gentle, retiring | 
David, of the ordinary but lovable Hatty, of her more self- | 
reliant and much cleverer sister Milly, and finally, of the rough | 
old maid, Miss Brooks, are all admirable, when we have made} 
allowance for their most uncommon turn for serious talk, and got | 
over Mr. Garrett’s passion for keeping most of it to himself. he | 
. . e | 
incidents, too—apart from their strangely well-timedness to illus- | 
trate the benefits of virtue and prayer; for Mr. Garrett has not | 
studied, or is not a convert to Mark Twain’s theory of life, as! 
. . . | 
exemplified by the good little boy who did not prosper and the | 
bad little boy who did not come to grief—are far from improbable | 
or uninteresting, and his books abound in sharp truths stated in a | 
forcible and quaint and even humorous way, generally, in the tales 
now under discussion, put into the mouth of rough-and-ready | 
Miss Brooks, as in the following instance, where the subject is the 
unregenerate and afterwards rejected suitor of the lovely Hatty. 
Miss Brooks is the first speaker : — 

“ And what the nearer is he to being married? Wasn’t it only our 
Hatty’s own good-sense that saved her from parading a trumpery ring 
on her finger, and looking like a fool to the whole parish ?”—* What 
zan he do ?” asked Mrs. Harvey forlornly. © Do! Work all night, and 
live on bread and water by day! Do! Anything !"—* He would only 
break down his constitution.”—* Fiddlesticks ! Constitutions are made 
to be broken down one way or another, and you must take your choice 
yetween. Don’t a long, lingering, diddle-daddling engagement break 
down a woman’s constitution ?”—* I'm afraid it often does,” Mrs. Harvey 
said, with a sigh. “More than often. And wastes her life as well, for 
it’s an awful strain working with one’s hands in one place and one’s 
heart in another. And yet Td bid a true woman wait for her lover 
twenty years if there was any God’s reason why he should not marry 
her out of hand. But, if he’s only sparing and saving his own precious 
constitution, I’d leave him free to do the same to the end. A man can 
no more take his constitution with him to heaven than he can take his 
silver and gold. He's only got to make the best use of it in this life, 
and it’s generally as true with it as with money, that there is which 
scattereth and yet increaseth.”...... “Tt would be different did he 
go into gaieties and dissipation." —* Go! There is no goin him!” said 
Miss Brook. “ IIo won't even go to the dozs—he'll wait till they come | 
tohim. He wants a good moral electric shock—something that will 





go right across the torpid grain of him.” 





DR. SCHWEINFURTH'S BOOK ON AFRICA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

Tne first magnate of the Niam-niam to whom Dr. Schweinfiirth 
paid his respects was Nganye, the resident prince of a beautiful 
park-like district. The natives regarded the white man curiously, 
but not inimically, and allowed him to take portraits of some 
among them, which are much less hideous than those of the 
Bongo. Nganye was very friendly, but wholly uninterested in 
his visitor, except as Aboo Sammat’s friend. He did not ask a 
question concerning the traveller's native land or the object of his 
journey, nor, indeed, did any other African chieftain. ‘The fruit- 
fulness of the soil in this remote region of the Western Nile is 
extreme, and the aspect of the country is thoroughly European. 
The arrangements of the huts are much the same throughout the 
land; the following picture suffices for all :— 





2s reside close together. Generally 





“Two, or at most three, fami 
from eight to twelve huts are clustered round one common open space, 
which is kept perfectly clean, and in the centre of which is reared a 
post, upon which the trophies of the chase are hung. Skulls of the 
rarest kind, splendid horns of antelopes and buffaloes, are attached 
to this standard, and it must be added, skulls of men and withered 
hands and feet! Close in the rear of the huts, upon the level ground, 
were the magazines for corn; behind these a circle of Bokko fig-trees. 
which are only found in cultivated spots, and the bark of which is 











* The Heart of Africa: Three Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexrplored 
Regions of Central Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr. Georg Schweinfiirth. 
Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. | 
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And there is the same sort of audacity | prized far more than the handsomest of skins, as a material to make 


into clothing. Further in the background might be noticed a perfect 
enclosure of paradise figs; then, in wider circumference, the planta- 
tions of manioe and maize, and lastly, the outlying fields of eleusine 
extending to the compound next beyond. The huts are embellished 
externally with black and white decorations, and have roofs rising 
upwards in two points; long poles project from the peaks alike of huts 
and of granaries, and on these are strung rows of great land-snails,” 
This picture is not lacking in a homely comfort, and only for the 
skulls and the hands and feet, might be regarded with envy by 
European peoples, especially as the climate is beautiful, and the 
women are well treated and highly considered. The affection of 
the Niam-niam for their wives is unparalleled among natives 
of so low a grade. A husband will spare no sacrifice to redeem 
an imprisoned wife, and the Nubians turn this fact to advantage 
in the ivory trade, as they are aware that whoever holds a female 
hostage can obtain almost any compensation from a Niam-niam. 
The Niam-niam who accompanied his caravan called Dr, 
Schweinfiirth ‘“* Mbarikpa,” or ‘* The Leaf-eater,” in consequence 
of the marvellous accounts the interpreter gave them of the way 
in which he was accustomed to eat whatever he found growing ; 
dismissing his attendants and getting into a dense thicket, where 
he imagined he was unobserved, and where he would gather 
and devour enormous quantities of leaves, and come forth from 
the woods with an exhilarated avd satiated expression, while they 
were all suffering from hunger. As they got on into the Niam-niam 
country the indirect evidence of cannibalism was toostrong to be over- 
looked, though it was sometimes disavowed. Skulls were fastened 
to memorial posts like presents on a Christmas-tree ; close to the 
huts, amongst the piles of refuse, were human bones which had 
beyond doubt been subjected to the hatchet or the knife ; and on 
all the beautiful trees hung skeleton or half-skeleton hands and 
feet. erg the chimpanzee appears for the first time ;—it is con- 
fined, in the interior, to the Niam-niam country,—and gives rise 
to an interesting digression on this curious animal, some of whose 


| characteristics appear to be shared by an extraordinary tribe 


called the A-Banga, who have emigrated into the Niam-niam 
country. A day’s halt on the march gave Dr. Schweinfiirth an 
opportunity of making a botanising trip to a rich wood where 
grew certain gigantic trees whose produce would have been 
inaccessible without the aid of: some of this tribe. He especially 
wished for the great globular fruit, larger than his head, of a 
Treculia, 80 feet high, and tells us how the A-Banga men procured 
it for him, while he stood and stared at them with astonishment :— 
“They seemed to have all the nimbleness of monkeys. By taking 
hold of the boughs of the smaller trees, and bending them down side- 
ways, and tearing down the long rope-like creepers, they contrived to 
climb the tallest and the smoothest stems. Some of the trees were ten 
feet in diameter at the base, and had a bark without a wrinkle; not 
unfrequently they ran up to a height of forty feet without throwing out 
asinglo branch.” 
The A-Banga were peculiarly impressed by the traveller's fire- 
producing powers, which inspired them with respectful awe, 
which did not yield to the discovery that he could impart 
to them a similar faculty by simply teaching them to strike 
lucifer-matches. Previous to its arrival in the hitherto unexplored 


| kingdom of Monbuttoo, the caravan passed through some dreary 


swamps and some ancient forests, where the traveller remarked 
such wonderful masses of lichens as he had never before seen, and 
one of the most characteristic of the flora of the region. It is the 
Platycoriun, which projects in couples, like elephants’ ears, from 
the branches of the trees. In those ancient woods, however, he 
found nothing, on the whole, so wonderful as the world of white 
ants, assiduous in their industry, and so inexplicable in their work. 
‘s They construct their nests in a shape not dissimilar to wine-casks, 
out of countless leaves, which they cement together with a slimy 
clay, using a strong bough for the axis of the whole, so that the 
fabric is suspended at a giddy height. They partition their build- 
ings by means of wood-shavings and bits of bark, they make several 
stories, and set apart nurseries and chambers for the young, and 
their structures have furnished the natives of Central Africa with 
the general design of all their basket-work. 

The interest of the march, dignified by many incidents of camp- 
life, close observation of native manners and customs, and results 
of botanising expeditions, increases with Dr. Schweinfiicth’s 
approach to that watershed of the Western Nile for which he 
was looking with eager and impatient expectation, which he was 
the first European, coming from the North, destined to traverse, 
and which he investigated with the utmost thoroughness, crossing 
every stream, and defining each upon his map. He tells us nothing 
fresh about the sources of the Nile, except that he has not fouad 
them, and the only passage in the work which seems to us 
inconsiderate, is one in which he discusses and dismisses Bruce's 
». 113). But he has conclusively proved by bis 
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overy of the Welle, which is the most important of his geo- 
graphical feats, that Dr. Livingstone was in error when he sug- 
gested the Luabala as asource of the Nile. He thus narrates his 


approach to the Welle :— 

«The way to the river led us due south, through groves of plantains, 
\ march of two leagues brought us to its brink. Its dark flood rolled 
majestically to the west, in its general aspect suggesting a resemblance 
to the Blue Nile. It was a thrilling moment that ean never fade from 
my memory. My sensations must have been like Mungo Park’s, on the 
9th of July, 1796, when he planted his foot upon the shore of the 
mysterious Niger, and answered once for all the great geographical 
question of his day, as to whether its waters rolled to the east or to the 
west. Here, then, I was upon the very bank of the river, attesting the 
western flow of the water, about which the contradictions and incon- 
sistencies of the Nubians had kept up my unflagging interest ever since 
we set out from Khartoom. With what eagerness I yearned to catch 
the first glance of the waters of which the rippling sound, as they 
washed their stony banks, came through the bushes to my strained and 
listening ear. If the river should flow to the east, why then it solved 
the problem, hitherto inexplicable, of the fullness of the water in Lake 
Mwootan (Albert Nyanza); but if, as was far more likely, it should go 
towards the west, then beyond a doubt it was independent altogether 
of the Nile system. A moment more, and the question was set at rest. 
Westerly was the direction of the stream, which consequently did not 
belong to the Nile atall...... The Welle had all the tokens of being 
a mountain stream, of which the source was at no remote distance, and 
to a certainty was not in a latitude much to the south of that of the 
spot where we were crossing. ..... The result of my inquiries is 
that to the south-west of Munza’s country tho land takes a decided rise, 
and the natives tell of certain detached groups of hills at no great dis- 
tance, which I take to be the western fringe of the ‘Blue Mountains,’ 
which Baker observed from the farther side of Lake Mwootan, and of 
which ho reckoned that the height must be 8,000 feet.” 


Thus, Dr. Schweinfiirth establishes that the Welle, whose 
existence was announced by Barth under the name of the river of 
Kubanda, has no connection with the Gazelle, but is a tributary of 
the Shary, whose lower course Major Denham explored in 1824 ; 
and the reader, having followed him through his investigation of 
the entire of the Western Nile basin, and learned that therein 
the Nile sources do not lie, derives at least the satisfaction of 


disc 


anticipating many more records of exploration, before the often | 
announced solution of the great problem of the ages shall be | 
The caravan encamped south of the river, and the | 


reached. 
‘‘ wonderful stranger ” received ambassadors from King Munza, to 
whom he gave satisfactory explanations cf the object of his visit 
to their country ; which was to be the limit of his operations for 
that year, but from whence, as it afterwards proved, he was forced 
to retrace his steps towards thenorth. ‘The last day’s march stands 
out prominently among the pictures of that memorable journey. 
The twelve miles which led to Munza’s palace left an indelible 
impression of beauty upon the traveller’s mind. It is difficult to 
realise the actual condition of the human beings who people sucha 
scene as this :— 

“The plaintain groves harmonised perfectly, so perfectly, with the 

clustering oil-palms, that nothing could surpass the perfection of the pic- 
ture, while the ferns that adorned the countless stems in the background 
of the landscape enhanced the charms of the tropical groves. A fresh and 
invigorating atmosphere contributed to the enjoyment of it all, refresh- 
ing water and grateful shade being never far away. In front of the 
native dwellings towered the splendid figs, of which the spreading 
crowns defied the passage of the burning sun. No less than twelve 
brooklets did we pass, some lying in depressions of 100 feet, and somo 
sunk as much as 200 feet below the summits of their boundary walls of 
verdant vegetation ; and there were two upheaved and rounded hills of 
gneiss, 300 feet high, along the flanks of which our path wound. On 
either hand there was an almost unbroken series of the idyllic homes 
of the people, who hurried to their gates, and offered us the choicest 
products of their happy clime....... We reached a broad valley, 
circled by plantations, and shadowed by gigantic trees which had sur- 
vived the decay of the ancient wilderness ; through the loveliest part 
murmured a transparent brook. We chose a station clear of trees, and 
fixed our camp. In front was a sloping area, void of grass, enlivened 
with an endless multitude of huts, of which the roofs of some were like 
ordinary sheds, and those of others of a conical form. And there, sur- 
mounting all, with extensive courts, broad and imposing, unlike any- 
thing we had seen since we left the edifices of Cairo, upreared itself 
the spacious pile of King Munza’s dwelling.” 
Dr. Schweinfiirth’s weather-beaten tent, with his own flag hoisted, 
occupied the middle of the long line of grass huts of the caravan, 
and he resolutely kept within its shelter for one clear day, in order 
to secure himself from interviews which would involve his exhibit- 
ing the incomprehensible whiteness of his skin to the natives ; and 
permitting them to convince themselves, by pulling it, that his 
long straight hair was really his own ; and also, that he might be 
rested and refreshed for the great occasion on which for the first 
time (for Piaggia did not get so far as Monbuttoo) a white man 
was to find himself in the presence of the most distinguished and 
powerful Prince of the ‘** Great-eaters.” 

To the country of the Niam-niam the epithet ‘heart of Africa” 
exactly applies. It lies between the fourth and sixth parallels of 
north latitade, and a line drawn across the centre from east to 
West would correspond with the watershed between the basins of , 


the Nile and Tsad. It covers an area of 48,000 square miles, and 
| Dr. Schweinfiirth estimates the population at 2,000,000, founding 
his calculation upon the number .of armed men at the disposal of 
| the thirty-five independent chieftains through whose territory he 
| travelled eastwards, and upon the corresponding reports of the 
fighting force in the western districts. ‘‘ No traveller,” says 
the author, ‘could possibly find himself for the first time 
surrounded by a group of true Niam-niam without being 
almost forced to confess that all he had hitherto witnessed 
amongst the various races of Africa was comparatively tame 
and uninteresting, so remarkable is the aspect of this savage 
people.” And then he proceeds to give a description of them, 
their ceremonies, customs, industries, beliefs, and especially of 
| their cannibalism, which, without the suspicious extravagance of 
M. Du Chaillu’s stories of the Fans (between whom and the 
Monbuttoo Dr. Schweinfiirth considers there is a strong affinity), 
is more extraordinary, and far more contradictory in its strange 
mixture of the admirable and the revolting. Their skins are 
chocolate-colour, their heads are broad and round, their eyes are 
remarkably large, full, and widely apart ; the expression of their 
faces is a combination of ‘ animal ferocity, warlike resolution, 
and ingenuous candour.” No mutilation is practised by either 
sex, but the men file their‘incisor teeth to a point‘ for the purpose 
of griping the arm of an adversary in wrestling or in single 
combat. The men are mighty hunters, the women skilful agri- 
culturists. No cattle exist in the land ; the only domestic animals 
| are poultry and dogs, the flesh of the latter being esteemed one of 
their choicest delicacies by the Niam-niam. ‘They are avowedly 
cannibals, making no secret of their savage craving; they string the 
teeth of their victims round their necks, and adorn the stakes erected 
| beside their dwellings with the skulls of the men whom they have 
eaten. Human fat is universally sold. No bodies are rejected as 
unfit for food except those which have died from some loathsome 
| cutaneous disease. In contrast to this horrid picture, we have an 
‘account of the ingenious and beautiful weapons, the finely shaped 
and flawless pottery, and the elaborate and dexterous wood-carving 
of these terrible people. ‘They have several games of skill, and 
they love music as much as they love battles and elephant hunts. 
The harmonies they elicit from the mandolin are of surprising 
beauty, and transport them with delight. They believe in omens 
and auguries, and are goblin-haunted, like the other Central- 
African races. ‘Their beautiful forests are the abodes of evil 
agencies, the musical rustling of the leaves is the menacing dialogue 
of demons. The embellishment of their tobacco-pipes and the 
elaboration of their extraordinary head-dresses are their chief 
occupations of a harmless sort; dreadful orgies and dances at 
every full moon are their principal social pleasures. ‘The authority 
of their chiefs is supreme. Such are the people among whom Dr. 
Schweinfiicth took up his abode in March, 1870, after an inter- 
view with the king, who with storehouses piled to the roofs with 
ivory, the hunting booty of a whole.year, was impatiently awaiting 
the arrival of the caravan from Khartoum, whose chief, Moham- 
med, had visited him on two previous occasions, and with whom 
he had pledged an eternal friendship in their respective blood. 
From these people, amid scenes of such paradisaical beauty as the 
imagination can hardly take in, he was destined to prove the 
truth of things which even he, a scientific man familiar with marvels , 
had mocked at, as fancies and fables of the ancients. 





THE STUDY OF ANCIENT PRINTS.* 

Frve hundred pages about the study of old prints !—that will be 
itself a revelation to many of us of the existence and importance 
of an almost ignored art. But that is nothing to the volumes of 
Bartsch, the volumesof Pussavant, the volumes in which Dumesnil 
has done for France what Bartsch did for Germany, the Low 
Countries and Italy, the volumes in which Charles Blanc has 
completed for Rembrandt that which had been begun for this 
greatest master of etching by Dalby, Claussin, and Wilson. These 
other works—ten or a dozen, say, numbering between them some 
forty volumes—are the sources from which Dr. Willshire has 
drawn. His own observation and experience have gone for much, 
but no observation and no experience could have enabled a man to 
write the book before us. ‘These have modified the conclusions at 
which earlier writers had arrived: they have now enabled him to 
confirm and now to contradict that which earlier specialists in his 
subject have said long ago. 

Much of Dr. Willshire’s book is necessarily devoted to technical 
questions of greater interest to the collector than to the simple 
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student. That isa part of the book with which we shall not be/| long one, and died when he was thirty-nine, having by that time 
‘much occupied, as collectors who are beginning their pursuit will | achieved all that an artist of his gifts and of his epoch could by 
get the book for themselves and let it supersede the older Maberly. | any possibility have achieved. Diirer met him at Antwerp, when 
‘Collectors who are themselves far advanced in knowledge will | the great painter of Niiremburg made that disastrous expedition 
neither require the book itself nor any quotations from it. And | to win the favour of the Court, and wrote of him in his diary, 
the mass of those who read this criticism, being, presumably, | ‘‘ Master Lukas has invited me to eat with him.” ‘He is the 
neither beginners in ** collecting” nor accomplished connoisseurs, | engraver on copper,” Diirer adds: “a little man here at 
“wil thank us for dwelling less on technical matters than upon| Antwerp for pleasure’”’—and indeed “for pleasure,” he 
bg there is of general intellectual interest in the art of which} was often elsewhere— ‘having come from his own town, 
r. Willshire writes :— — Leyden, in IIolland I have portrayed Maste 
es eae a r 
“The commencement of the art of engraving,” says Vasari, “springs| Lucas of Leyden with the point.” And afterwards the two 
from Maso Finiguerra, a Florentine, about the year of grace 1460, since : s . 
this artist, from all his works which he engraved on silver, to be after- mae enthonges petate, and yaa “ted iviendly memories of each 
wards filled up with nied/o, obtained from them impressions in clay, and other's character and work. We have said that Lucas van Leyden 
having poured liquid sulphur on these, they became imprinted and | achieved all that it was possible to him to achieve. It must be 
charged with smoke. Whence by means of oil they gave out the same | remembered that, like Diirer, he lived where the element of grace 
effect as did the silver. And this he did again with damp paper, and | if h ted it f hi k had b ht el — 
with the same tint, exerting pressure gently all over it with a round | if he wanted it for his work, had to : e sought elsewhere than 
roller, which made it appear not only as if printed, but as though | among the women. He Jacked—as Diirer and Rembrandt lacked 
— with the ea ce i irae, i = neged — that ye ges gg: a 
e impressions thus taken on paper by Maso Finiguerra were| titian, and gave an added grace to our Sir Joshua. ut unlike 
taken, it is conjectured, not so much for their own sakes, as to| Diirer, he was not insensible to outward beauty, and to beauty in 
see what might be the effect in the finished silver. ‘Ten years, | other forms than the forms of womanhood, youth, and childhood. 
says Dr. Willshire, had to pass before another Florentine—Baccio | First, there is in his grouping of figures a very genuine feeling 
Baldini—conceived the idea of applying the procedure practised | for loveliness of line,—see his Adam and Eve in the ‘‘ Temptation,” 
with niclli plates to the indefinite multiplication of impressions | and bis picture of our first parents mourning over the prostrate 
obtained from copper plates engraved specially for the purpose of | form of Abel in another print of the same well-known series. And 
gielding them. But whether indeed the discovery was first made | secondly, in both these prints there is a naturalistic feeling for 
in Italy or Germany may still be an open question. Mr. W. Bell | the beauty of form in trees ; beauty of form entirely distinct from 
Scott—the — of the Life of Albert Diirer—claims it for the we ean eae beauty ms foliage = again, in “The 
masters of Martin Schiin and of Israel von Mechen. In both| Lady in the Wood” there is much sense of beauty of movement,— 
countries it appears to have been made independently, and the| 4 walk which indeed is neither majestic nor simply pretty, but has 
-question of priority need not greatly concern us. about it something of the indefinable charm and grace of our own 
The development of engraving is a matter of higher interest, and | last-century art. 
the varieties of method and medium in the use of colour—fresco| In due time we come to Etching, and Dr. Willshire, while pro- 
AI D agpstac: = ~ —— in water-colours—may be on a bo collector to pe eo pew » a o 
mate y woodcuts, the regular line engraving, engraving in| Charles Blanc, draws attention to the chief prints of Rembrandt 
mezzotint, and the now once more fashionable art of etching; that | which have won the admiration of connoisseurs ; but space would 
a rtp “ : prepared any of Ms == plate, submitting not allow sie follow him : length, and to touch on the subject 
e drawing to the action of acid, and finally with ink and a’ of Rembrandt’s work more briefly would be only to repeat what 
printing-press transferring to paper the picture which thus far | was said here last summer, in an article on the Prints exposed to 
has been on the copper alone. On the masters of all these, view in the King’s Library of the British Museum. Coming to 
different processes Dr. Willshire bestows his best attention, Claude—some of whose forty-two etchings fulfil all the conditions 
or rather on the earlier masters —for before we have | which a great art can fulfil, when it is used by a man of unique, 
done we shall have a word to say to him on the if once somewhat over-estimated genius —Dr. Willshire is 
somewhat arbitrary division he has made between prints and assuredly on the right side, when, siding with Dumesnil and with 
artists it behoved him to speak about, and prints and artists it Hamerton, be contradicts the statement of Wilson that Claude's 
behoved him to pass over. Of wood-engraving, Albert Diirer, | etchings ‘are by no means so abundant in talent as we should 
with his many suites of woodcuts, illustrative of many a sacred expect from so great a master,” and declares that ‘‘ Le Bouvier ” 
history, may be considered a typical master. Ile was an etcher is unsurpassed,—‘*‘ stands almost peerless and alone.” The truth is 
also, in days when the art of etching was in its infancy; and | that in Claude’s long life the work of etching did not play a very 
that he was also one of the greatest of the regular line engravers important part. He lived eighty years, and produced forty-two 
every one must know who, without reference to the subject or the | plates, while Rembrandt produced seven times as many in a life 
spirit, has paid his tribute to the supreme ¢echnical skill manifested in | sixteen years shorter. And in some effects which etching is capa- 
the folds of the gown of that grand woman's figure, ** Melancholia,” | ble enough of rendering, Claude undoubtedly failed,—notably in 
and in the chequered moving shadow of the window in his not less| the effects of storm. But see his sunsets, over land or water, and 
predentin: on, oma Tndeed, it is almost needless to say that his | you will see something in which he is supreme. By the side of 
engraving upon metal .is far more interesting work to see and | ‘‘ Le Bouvier ” put the ‘ Coucher du Soleil” (Dumesnil, No. 15), 
know than his engraving upon wood. ‘Lhe range is greater, the or, for freedom of outline, the ‘‘ Shepherd and Shepherdess.” 
force more marked, the delicacy much more delightful, and ‘this | The early masters of the art of mezzotint Dr. Willshire speaks of 
which we say of Diirer’s work on metal may be said of the work of all | sufficiently, but he neglects the later, and it is with the indication 
the greater of his brethren, when it is put beside engraving on | of this neglect that we must end a criticism otherwise of neces- 
wood. But Albert Diirer, by reason perhaps of the three hundred sity favourable. The study of prints is not a subject that stops 
woodcuts which have been attributed to him, may stand as a/ naturally in the middle of the last century, as with a hard-and- 
master of wood engraving, no less than as a master of that finer fast line drawn there. Dr. Willshire’s line ‘s drawn arbitrarily ; 
art in which, among his own contemporaries, he has for rivals ' that is the greatest fault which we find with his book. ‘The culti- 
Mare Antonio and Lucas yan Leyden. But it was only in qualities | vated student of this very great and far too-little known art—we 
of execution that Mare Antonio was his rival at all. Marc are not speaking of those who study for the mere facilitating of 
Antonio’s work was almost wholly to reproduce and spread the | their curiosity-hunting—is interested in the course of art from the 
work of Raphael. le did this with consummate mastery of line. beginning until now ; and there is no reason why a book like that 
a “ — “nn rag tie Pho xg but the —. Nay, before us ( which is cage to - ce or to one time) should stop 
while you lose that, it may even be that you gain a certain purity | short at the dawn of a period not the least interesting or important 
and distinction, a certain cool and classic grace of line, which can | in the history of the art. By doing so we are deprived of informa- 
hardly be sufficiently apparent when you see it along with all the | tion on the interpreters of Reynolds—the men whose mezzotints 
charm of a supreme colourist. But whatever you have in Marc | are among the very finest in existence—and on the characteristics 
Antonio, you certainly do not have invention. It is this man’s | of Turner’s greatest serial work, engraved in part by his own hand 
greatest praise that, living in the time and under the influence of and in part under his constant and devoted supervision. Liber 
a supreme master, he was content merely to reproduce him; but | Studiorum—a combination of etching and mezzotint—begun in 
also, it was this man’s good fortune that in his epoch there lived a| 1808, and arrested (one cannot say “ finished”) in 1819, is now 
master whom it was so well worth while to give the labour of one’s | an important and ever-valuable feature in our “study of ancient 
life to reproduce, and in some sense to popularise. | prints.” Beyond the world of collectors and cultivated enthusiasts 
But, on the whole, a more complete rival of Albert Diirer’s was| it has scarcely yet received due recognition, though that recog- 
Lucas yan Leyden, who crowded into a short life the work o | nition bas been constantly increasing. Its money value is, of course 
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‘reat, but its artistic value a hundredfold greater. The time must 
come when some really qualified critic shall do for Liber 
Studiorum what Monsieur Blanc has done so completely for the 
work of Rembrandt. Each ‘study ” must be commented upon, 
and each ‘‘ state ” discriminated. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—_—>——_ 
Royston Winter Recreations in the Days of Queen Anne. (Longmans.) 


_-Mr. Hervey, Rector of Ewelme, has here trauslated into Spenserian 
a a Latin poom, the work of a certain Dr. Wright, which describes 


” 


ve : “ 
the “ hibernation of the é/ite of Royston in the reign of Queen Anne. 


The notion of fashionable persons coming into a country town to winter 
seems utterly strange to this generation, The only thing in our present 
social life that at all resembles it is the practice of resorting to such 
towns as Melton Mowbray, which are conveniently situated in good hunt- 
ing countries. Habits have so entirely changed that the country is the 
abode of the fashionable in winter, while with characteristic good sense 
they spond the summer in London. The poem itself, which, it may be 
said in passing, Mr. Hervey has translated with creditable skill, has very 
little interest. But tho notes which the local publisher, Mr. Warren, has 
added to it are full of readable matter. The most noticeable event in 
the history of Royston is the protracted residence of King James I. in 
thetown. He settled there in 1604, and continued to reside there during 
the hunting season for the remainder of his life. He was residing there, 
indeed, till within a month of his death. The hunting which he pursued 
was probably hare-hunting, for we find him employing a “ verminter,” 
whose duty it was to destroy, among other things, “ foxes,”—this animal, 
indeed, heads the list of vermin to be destroyed. Whatever it was that he 
followed, he did not care to ride very hard, for we find that the occupants 
of land were directed “ to take down the high bounds which hinder his 
Majesty’s ready passage.” Butit would have been surprising to find that 
James was a bold rider. Another document represents the King as issuing 
directions that the Attorney-General should call before him the owner 
and tenant of a coney warren at Foulmore, near Royston, “ which hinders 
the King’s sport, and request them to have it diswarrened.” “ Should 
they refuse, their title was to be called for,” and “dissolved, if found in 
any way defective.” Sometimes the Cambridge students performed a 
play before the King; the idler sort amused themselves in less loyal 
fashion, by “frequenting the parts about Royston with nets, to make 
spoil of the game.” The Club was founded about 1699, and lasted for 
something less than a century. The contested election of 1754 is said 
to have first caused its decay, but as in 1783 it still possessed three 
pipes of wine, its existence was not yet extinct. 

The Lovells: a Tale of the Danish War. By Mrs. Webb Peploe. 
(london: Hatchards.)—This is a very prolix and otherwise very 
unobjectionable tale of a number of most amiable and excellent people. 
The English is careful and correct, but the style stiff and very old- 
fashioned, and there are some provoking anachronisms. The following 
will serve as an illustration of the style :— 

“Ludovie was not blind to the admiration which Edward took no 
pains to conceal—indeed Alfred remarked upon it to his friend, and 
very honourably consulted him as to whether it were desirable that the 
intimacy should be allowed to continue. ‘My brother is a man of 
honour,’ he said; ‘I know that he will never trifle with anyone's feel- 
ings. But he must not try to gain your sister's regard unless such a 
result would be sanctioned by you.’—* He is your brother, Alfred—and 
he appears to be actuated by the same principles and feelings that have 
led me to regard you as my dearest and most esteemed friend. If he 
wins Elena’s affections I will bestow her upon him with no fears for 
her future happiness; and no regret but the selfish one that I shall 
lose the brightest ornament and the best treasure of my home.” 

The evidently cultivated authoress has no talent whatever for writing 
a story. There is no life in her people and no interest in her plot, 
till we come to the events of the Danish war, when we are close to 
the end of the book, for Mrs. Peploe tells just a little wee fib when she 
calls her book “a tale of the Danish war.” It is, in fact, a mixture (as 
distinct from a solution) of moral and religious teaching, of the sort 
in which authoresses of half a century past indulged; of Norwegian 
customs and of recent Danish history, in which last department we 


detect a careful study of Mr. John Hilary Skinner’s “Talo of Danish | 


Heroism,” and indeed, we are sure Mrs. Peploe has no wish to deny the 
impeachment; one anecdote she herself tells us she culled from his book. 
There is a beautiful young lady who has an accident in the first 
chapter, and dies in the exact middle page of the book, after doing no 
end of good to a violent cabman and his family, and many others. 
There is also a backsliding ticket-of-leave man, who is kindly promised 
a situation by a clergyman in his friend’s establishment, in hopes that 
it may stay his descent to a third or fourth Avernus, and make him a 
repentant being, in which hope the thoughtful rector is unhappily 
deceived ; though, further on, the convict does see the error of his 
ways, in Dr. Wichern’s reformatory near Hamburg, of which we have 
an account, and immediately volunteers and risks his life in the Davish 
war. And we have a rich and handsome young man, all that is 
noble, except “a change of heart,” so that he has to be im- 
prisoned, in charge of a‘remarkably stern jailer—as he also volun- 
teers—by the Prussians, in order, ovidently, that he may, in his 


prison, experience that “change of heart” without which he is not 
good enough for our heroine, the sister of the young lady who did so 
much good and died young. The only one wo are interested in, who 
was killed in battle, had no one dependent upon him, fortunately, and 
was quite good, and quite prepared to die before he volunteered. In 
the story a little orphan is picked up in one of the wanderings in 
search of health for the young lady, and proves to be the nephew of 
the good nurse who is travelling with them, and the ticket-of-leave 
man proves to be her brother. The little nephow becomes very ex- 
cellent under the two young ladies’ training, and a great comfort and 
perfect treasure in future times of trouble. The story contains 333 
closely-printed pages. 

Church and No Church. By the Rey. A. H. Hore. (Hayes.)—This 
is a book written apparently by a Ritualist of the most extreme type,— 
at least, it is full of the audacious statements which characterise these 
religionists. Let the reader take ono instance. “Nor is there,” writes 
| Mr. Hore, on p. 159, “any valid reason against the Reserved Sacrament. 
It was allowed under Edward VL’s first Prayer-book. There is indeed 
a rubric prescribing the mode of consuming what is left of the Holy 
Sacrament; but this, we may suppose, is to provide for its decent dis- 
posal, The most profitable and decent disposal is its careful reservation 
for use in celebrations for the sick.” Now what does the rubric say? 
“Tf any remain of that [the Bread and Wine] which was consecrated, it 
shall not be carried out of the church.” One would think that Mr. 
Hore presumes that none of his readers will take the trouble to refer to 
his Prayer-book, when he ventures on such a statement. He describes 
himself as * Chaplain to the Forces.” We should like to know whether 
he reserves the Sacrament “for use in celebrations for the sick,” and 
whether, if he does, it is well that, holding such a post as his, he should 
be allowed to break the law so flagrantly ? 

Threading My Way. By Robert Dale Owen. (Triibnor.)—Mr. 
Owen is the son of the famous Robert Owen, and the most interesting 
part of his “twenty-seven years of autobiography” is that which 
records his recollections of the great Socialist reformer. The picture 
which he draws is remarkably attractive, not the less so be- 
cause the writer is under no illusions about the object of his recol- 
lections. He sees his father’s mistakes plainly enough, and is never at 
any pains to disguise them. But he sets forth, what he had, of course, 
uncommon opportunities for observing, the fine, generous, unselfish 
nature of the man. It is not commonly known what great prospects, 
and indeed what great actualities, of wealth Robert Owen sacrificed for 
the sake of his principles. In the single-hearted endeavour to spread 
these, he gave up almost everything, dying a poor man when he might 
have become one of the greatest capitalists of Scotland. And he gave 
it all for very little reward, no reward of money, and very little 
To most people his name suggests the idea of a dan- 





j of fame. 
gerous and destructive fanatic; the enemy of society and religion. 
The few who knew him better associate him with the recol- 

| lection of great failures. And his failures were great, but he did 

| a great work, nevertheless. His son does him justice, and does it 

| with real discrimination. His own life is not without considerable in- 
terest,—witness the account of tho self-governing school at Hofwyl, 
| where he completed his education. We, too, have something of self- 
government in our schools, but at Hofwyl it was a very bold experi- 
| ment indeed, Another interesting passage is the account of an inter- 
view with Bentham, who parted with him with these characteristic 
words :—*“ God bless you,—if there be such a being; and at all events, 
my young friend, take care of yourself.” Now and then Mr. Owen 
ventures beyond his last. He has resided for the greater part of his 
life in America, and cannot therefore expect to be at home in English 
affairs. Wrong he certainly is when he talks of an English labourer’s wages 
as being commonly ten shillings and sixpence. North of the Trent they are 
seldom below seventeen shillings, and south of it, though less than this, 
they rarely, we believe, now fall so low as the sum named by Mr. Owen. 

One story we would ask our manufacturers and the public to lay to heart. 
Mr. Owen was overpersuaded to send out a certain yarn af 20 per 
cent. under his usual price, making it, of course, of inferior materials. 

| It became a very popular article; but Mr. Owen has satisfied himself, 

Really, 





by private experiments, that it does not last half as long. 
| therefore, it is 60 per cent. dearer, 

The Plagues of Eqypt. By Thomas 5. Millington, Vicar of Wood- 
house-in-Raven. (Murray.)—The best thing, we were nearly saying 
the only good thing, in Mr. Millington’s book is the illustrations, He 
shows no breadth of view or power of any kind in his treatment of the 
| subject. Where he is didactic, as ho often is, vory much out of season, 

in our judgment, he is not only weak, but extremely injudicious, and 
even uncharitable. What right has he to say that “if at the time of 
the Passover there was not a house where there was not ono dead, it 
was because there was not a house which was not full of wickedness”? 
| Should we not rather think that there were many homes which, through 
| God's grace—surely a wider influence than man can measure—were kept 
| from being “full of wickedness,” and which suffered, as the innocent 
often must suffer, for the sins of theircountrymen and rulers? It seems 
a downright blunder to speak of Moses in his marriage with Zipporah 
as “being unequally yoked with an unbeliever.” Zipporah’s father is 
spoken of as the “priest of Midian,” and his daughter was probably as 
much a believer as Moses. 
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Gabriel Denver. By Oliver Madox-Brown. 
Madox-Brown does indeed * pile up the agony.” 
fortieth page he gets his dramatis persone on board a ship, the said 
persone being Gabriel, his cousin Deborah, whom he has promised to 
marry, and one Laura, with whom he is frantically in love. It is easy 
to see that mischief is brewing. Gabriel’s passion is returned by Laura, 
and discovered by Deborah, who goes mad with jealousy and rage, and 
seeks revenge by setting the ship on fire, but not before she has had a 
fiancé. The 
and 








(Smith wail Elder)—Mr. 
Before he reaches his 


very narrow escape of being thrown overboard by her 
scene of the ship on fire is continued through about sixty page 
changes for what we may call scene the fourth, when the same three are 
in an open boat, without food or water, two of them trying to catch fish 
in depth), with a few feet of 





(with the water presumably three miles 
pack-thread, hooks made of brooch-pins, and bait of cloth steeped in 
blood. The reader may find out the rest of the story for himself. It is 
written with some power, the scene where the corpse seems to rise up in 
the sinking boat as the water rushes in has a certain weird and ghastly 
picturesqueness, but it is too consistently horrible to read with satisfac- 
tion, almost, we might say, to read at all. Mr. Madox-Brown gives us 
some pretty glimpses of Tasmanian scenery, and we should be glad to 
meet him again, when he is in a more cheerful mood. 

By No Fault of Their Own. By Miss Telfor. 3 vols, (Tinsley Brothers. ) 
—A tedious story this, of the love affairs of two young ladies, a third to 


whom we aro first introduced being happily married before the first | 


j 


, Christ’s teaching would take, were 


| tion of the work. 


volume is much more than half over. Each of the two has two lovers, and | 


each takes an interminably long time—at least, it seems long in the pages | 
|or Spiritualism Explained, by “ Fritz’ 


of a book—before they are happily disposed. But the love-making is, 


anyhow, better than the tragedy which Miss Telfor introduces by way | 
The death of Ida is not only a painful scene, for which, as 
| * Familiar Quotations,” 


f a change. 
it does not in any way help forward the story, there is no good cause, 
but it is so described as to be a grave offence against art. We would 
not have readers think that Miss Telfor’s writing has no merits. It is, 
in fact, sufficiently natural and, occasionally, even readable, but nine 


on the Mount which we are accustomed to look to as nny emboi ars 
of the Christian rule of life”; and he quotes the words « Take no 
thought for your life,” &c. And afterwards he says, “The form which 
he to come on earth now, Without 
the least real change in its essential spirit, would probably be :—‘ T Take 
thought for to-morrow, and provide for ‘its necessities, in order that, 
when to-morrow comes, you may be free enough from its sordid wants and 
gnawing cares to have some moments to spare for the ache which 
belong unto your peace.” But why not allow for the real force of the 


t, Which our translators, indeed 





nal words, M7 ipiieva 





orig render as 
“ Take no thought,” but which mean “ Be not over-anxious,”—e alley 
the lesson, only that the subject is viewed from the other side, which Mr, 
Greg would substitute for the original ?——We have also received g 
second edition of the Manual of Mythology, by H. Murray (Asher), 
“rewritten, and considerably enlarged.” The chapters on “ Eastern and 
Northern Mythology ” are, the preface informs us, “entirely new.” We 
are glad to repeat with additional emphasis our original recommenda- 
Among other new editions we have to notice The 
Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by William Whiston, A.M. (Rout- 
ledge); The Commentaries of Gaius and Ltules of Ulpian, translated 
with notes by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., and Bryan Walker, LL.D. (Cambridge 
University Press); The Treasury of Botany, edited by John Lindley 
and Thomas Moore, 2 vols. (Longmans); The Philosophy of Wealth, by 
John Crawford (Longmans); The Principles of Banking, by Thomson 
Hankey (Effingham Wilson); Zhe Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflec- 
tions, by the Rev. Isaac Williams (Rivingtons); Where are the Dead? 
” (Simpkin and Marshall); A 











| Handbook of Familiar Quotations, edited by James Allan Mair (Rout- 


ledge), a popular rearrangement and reabridgment of Mr. Bartlett's 
reviewed some time ago in these columns; 
Essays on Political Economy, by M. Frederic Bastiat (Provost).——We 


| must specially notice an elegant volume, which for those who have good 


hundred closely printed pages about the very little that she has to tell | 


us pass allendurance. Her book weighs more than three pounds; we 
might have put up with, say, three ounces. 
Golden Day. By Jeanie Hering, Author of 
(Cassell and Co.)—When we have transcribed the 
title of this book, and thus let our readers know that it is “a tale of 
and have further said that we have 
good tone, 


“Truth will Out.” 
second or descriptive 


girls’ school life in Germany,” 
found it quite a readable book, written pleasantly and ina 
we have about finished our criticism. The author is, we fancy, 
describing, in part, at least, her own experience; the details of her 
pictures look as if they had been drawn from life, and we need only 
say that her experience seems to have been a happy one. 

Jupiter's Daughters, By Mrs. (Smith and Elder. ) 
—In her speciality —the description of French character and manners 
—Mrs. as before. — could be better 
than the picture of society in St. Gloi, a second-rate provincial town. 

3ut Mrs, Jenkins writes with an object, and here it is, to contrast by a 
story of practical results French and English modes of settling mar- 
the plot of her tale has to be modified accordingly, and thus 


Charles Jenkins. 


Jenkins is as admirable 


riages ; 
we find ourselves much less delighted at the general results of her 
volume than we had at first hoped to be. To put the matter in other 
words, “Part L,” which is mainly descriptive, is excellent; ‘ Part 
L,” which is mainly narrative, far less attractive. We cannot help 
asking, who was it that suggested this most absurd of all titles? 
It does not, of course, in the least describe the book, and we cannot 
imagine it to be attractive. 

New Epitions.— The Alton Sermons, by Augustus W. Hare (Isbister. 
~—These sermons have not been reprinted, if our memory serves us, for 
nearly thirty years. Their author died in the prime of life, leaving 
behind him the memory of a piety singularly pure and earnest, a memory 
which still survives in the litthe Hampshire parishes which were his 
charge. The character of the man is reflected in these sermons, ser- 
mons which a former generation highly prized, and which this should 
welcome, not the less because, while still full of interest and freshness, 


they stand apart from the unquiet controversies of the time. They | N 


were preached to simple country folk, and heard by them with loving 
attention and appreciation, but they are such that no man need disdain 
to listen to. Indeed, with all their simplicity they contain passages of 
singular power,—witness, for instance, the “ prayer of 
Lhe Creed of Christendom, by W. R. Greg 
author has 


man,” in Sermon 338, 
(Triibner), 
prefixed a new 
acuteness and force, some of the chief works of a kindred nature 





appears in a third edition, to which the 


introduction. In this he reviews, with his accustomed 


which have appeared since the first publication of this book,— 





*Eece Homo,” 
Matthew Arnold’s * 
part of the introduction is that : which Mr. 
tions which have been asked of Jate with such 
Christians?” * Can a C siletion lite be lived out in modern days”? In 
dealing with the topic of “Improvidence,” Mr. Greg does not, we think, 
handle quite fairly the text of the New Testament. What he calls the 
prime duty and imperative obligation of providence is, he says, ‘not 


Renan’s “Vie de Jésus,” with its sequels, and Mr. 
Literature and Dogma.” A still more interesting 
Greg deals with the ques- 


vehemence, “Are we 


| MacGinley (T. Co, 


| Myers (F.), Thot 


the unforgiving | 


only deprecated, but actually denounced and prohibited, in that Sermon | 


eyes has no drawback, The Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, Complete 
Edition (Macmillan), 
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ANSION HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
i Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who 
contributes £1,000 ; 
And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500, 
LONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman. 
Richt Hon. Maurice Brooks, MP., Mr. Hugh Matheson. 





Lord Mayor of Dublin. Mr. Dudley Smith. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence. Mr. John Fleming, C.S.1. 


Mr. N. de Rothschild, M.P. Mr. Wm. Grant. 
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Hon. Mr. Bernard. 
Hon. Raja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, 
Mr. J. Bullen-Smith. 
Hon. Digambar Mitra. Munstri Amir Ali Khan. 
Hon. Mr. Robinson. Babu Durga Charn Law. 

The Lord Mayor and the London Executive Committee APPEAL with confidence 
for the sympathy and liberality of the British public in their efforts to mitigate the 
rigours of the calamity with which our unfortunate fellow-subjects in Bengal and 
other parts of India are now visited. 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot 
easily be reached by Government interference, 

The Viceroy of India, in his telegram to the Lord Mayor of the 20th ult., states :— 
“The people of the distressed districts will g:atefully appreciate the sympathy 
and liberality of the English nation.” 

And that there is urgent need for all the aid which it is in the power of this 
country toafford is but too clearly manifested by the concluding words of the 
telegram sent by the Chairman of the Central Relief Committee at Caleutta :—* The 
distress is likely to be very severe. Subscriptions are solicited early.” 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lord Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbury, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co,, 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
St. James's Street, S.W.; and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House. JOUN R. S. VINE. Seeretary. 

March 26th, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 
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MR. HEATH'S NEW AGRICULTURAL WORK. 
In demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt. 
ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of **The Romance of Peasant Life.” 


THE 


Comprising the General Condition of the English Peasantry, including a Detailel 
Account of Canon Girdlestone’s Work of Migration. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





CABINET EDITION of FROUDE'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Complete in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 
if ISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY 
to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By J. A. Froups, M.A, 
Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols. 8vo, price £8 18s. 
Vols. L.to TV. Reign of Henry VIIL. price 54s. 
Vols, V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, price 28s. 
Vols. VIL. and VIIL. Elizabeth. Vols. L. and IL, price 28s. 
Vols. IX. and X,_ Elizabeth, Vols. ILL and IV., price 32s. 
Vols. XL. and XII. Elizabeth, Vols. V. and VL, price 36s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author :— 
The ENGLISIT in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Vol. L., 8vo, price 16s, Vols. Il. and IIL, (completion). [On Wednesday nex. 








NEW VOLUME of the RECORD-OFFICE CALENDARS of STATE PAPERS. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 914, price 15s, cloth. 


te DAR of STATE PAPERS, relating to Ireland, of the 
J Reign of James L, 1606-1608, preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office and 
elsewhere. Edited by C. W. Russet, D.D. and J, P. PRENDERGAST, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction 
of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

The Series, of which this is the second volume, is in continuation of the Irish 
State Papers commencing with the reign of Henry VILI.; but forthe reign of 
James I. the Papers are not confined to those in the Public Record Office of 
England. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, and TruBNerR and Co, Oxford: PARKER and Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A.and C. BLACK. Dublin: A, THom 





REMATION SOCIETY.—Cremation having now been per- 
formed with perfect success, a Society has been constituted on the basis of 
the following Declaration, which has been influentially sigued :— 

“ We disapprove the present custom of Burying the Dead, and desire to substitute 
some mode which shall rapidly resolve the body into its component elements by a 
process which cannot offend the living and shall render the remains absolutely 
innocuous, Until some better method is devised, we desire to adopt that usually 
known as Cremation.” 

All persons desirous of joining the Society or of promoting its objects are 
requested to send their names to the Secretary, 

WM. EASSIE, Esq., C.E., 1 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C. 





CLOSING of the LISTS. 
Dividend declared, 12} per cent. per annum. 
SECOND ISSUE of 5,978 SHARES of £10 each of the 

peutic IRON and COAL COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is hereby given that tho List of Subscriptions for the above will he 
CLOSED this day, SATURDAY, the 28th inst. for London; and on MONDAY 
next, the 30th inst,, at 12 o'clock, for Country Applications.—By order. 

London Offices, 14 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
March 28, 1874. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
RIEL, 


MESSRS GA B 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 


AND 


CITY, 


56 WARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE TIE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


GRAMMAR) (NHELTENITIAM COLLEGE.— 
J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 
£40, Four £20, Election second week in May. 





PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G, 

ir AD Master.—The Rey. WM. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch, Coll., Cambridze. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the University. 
» uition f from 10 to 15 Guineas per annum. 
board tn the Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on May 12. 

Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Es j.. Town Clerk. 


. ALVERN 
M 


SIDENT AND VistToR— 


COLLEG E. 


e LORD BISHOP 














. of WORCESTER. 

HEAD MASTER—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
_There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI 
CAL 1 1 MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
. _ rsities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 











Pa ar Tuition under 14, £80: over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special ad- 
vant iges for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Head Master- 


The next Term will begin on Mon lay, May 4. 


\ JTELLINGTON 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARS HIPS 
will be held on April 29 and 30, Candidates must 
bavye been under 14 on January 1, 1874 


Apply to Rey. WILLIAM E. PRYKE, M.A., Head 


Master, 
FING EDWARD'S SCILOOL, 
.~ BROMSGROVE. 
Ilead Master—Herpert MILLINGTON, M.A, 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
HOUSE, GREAT 
MALVERN.—This well-known School for 
Young Ladies will RE-OPEN for the SUMMER 
TERM on April 17. 
For particulars, apply to Mrs. JAY, 
House. 


Wellington 


YURNLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—_ 


> The Governors will proceed to appoint the 
Head Master of this School as soon after the Ist MAY 
next as practicable. All applications and testimonials 
must be sent to Mr. ARTINDALE, Clerk to the 
Governors, Burnley, on or before the Ist MAY next. 
The duties, and immediate as well as possible future 





‘emoluments of the Head Master, are set forth in a 


Gi ruers’, which may 


printed Report of the 
obtained from their Clerk. 


Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Chelten)am. 


YHELPENHAM COLLEGE. — The 

J office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT on 
the Ist April next. Candidates, who must be Clergy 
men in full orders of the Church of England, and 
(iraduates of Oxford or Cambridge, are requested to 
send in to the Seeretary, at the College, Cheltenham, 
not later than April Lith, twenty-live copies of Testi- 
monials. The fixed salary is £3890 per annum, which 
is augmented by a Capitation fee of £2 per boy on every 
boy above two hundred, The present number ’ 
six hundred and sixty-hree. The Council are en- 
deavouring to procure a residence for the Prin l, 
and until one be found, an equivalent in House-reut 
will be given. Further particulars on application to 
the Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham 


PALL-MALL 





T ll bE 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the lute GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners aud 
similar parties). 

Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
; 1 iuder an Exemption 








Open for Su; s, as b 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 

OUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 

WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE Hitt, LonpoN, E.C.; 


AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 





"THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





AN 


| 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

| Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
| Total Funds exceed ° 


is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 


“ KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 


Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 


Street, W. 

N ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 


tion, and quotations may be had on application to | 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Cundi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 


lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square | 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


| Ee AND PERRINS’ 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoiss The only G 
Improves the appetite and aids 
Unrivalled for piquancy and { 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, | 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, | 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, | 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- | 
housemen :— 


pv PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


urs “* 








CARTAN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry | 
Paste and Curry Powder. | 
FPURHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. if. Jones | 
i and Co., Tirhoot. i 
_— JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. | 





Jas: JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE | 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- | 
fined Sugar only. | 


— SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- | 
simile across label. 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and | 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented | 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful | 

excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 

procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 

HY—without which none are geuuine. Be sure and 
atk for Young's. 





S. | 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 

WORLD. | 
| Henry Hulse Berens 
| Hy, Bonham-Carte 
| Charles F. Devas, Esq. 


| Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. 


y INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. | 


Their | 


| soft bands 


| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


yre- | 
E | Post-office, Piccadilly. 


| 
sauce. | | 


| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 


| attacking any vital part. 


] BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills | 
| negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, | 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


P ENNINGTON and CO.’S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
| PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


G” ARDIAN FIRE 
OFFICE. 


11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Established 1821.—Subseribed Capital, Two Millions. | 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
sq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq.,M.P, 
isq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
M.P. 


Jeaumont 


and LIFE 








Charles Wim. Curtis, Esq. | G. 
| W. Lubbock, 
(Esq. 
Alban G,. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.. | William Steven, E 
MP. John G. Talbot, I 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | fienry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BRowy, 


Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 





1- 
1, MP. 
E 













2.850.000 


Total Annual Income es es ° 390,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Otfice, or with the Agents, on | 
or before the Yth April. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

Z FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- | 
plexion, by using the celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” | 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Manufactured by | 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards.of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
jage being worn round the body, while the re- 

quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MALN , 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 





post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maoufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. | 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, | 

} 
| 


NEW PATENT. | 
{LAS TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 
4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
and SWELLING of the LEQs, | 
‘lhey are porous, light in texture, and 


WEAKNESS 
SPRALNS, &. 


| 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. | 

JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


| 
| 
MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S | 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty, | 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. | 
1T will promote luxuriant growth, | 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. | 
TULN Hair thickened. | 
PALDNESS prevented. | 
IT removes al) dandriff. 

1T contains neither oil nor dye. | 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. | 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | 

Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 


OUT and RHUEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is | 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- | 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement | 
during their use,and are certain to prevent the disease | 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1jd and 2s 90 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. | 


] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— | 

Neuralgic and rheumatic disorders will prevail 
more or less at the change of seasons. All aches and 
pains in the nerves, muscles, and bones, which often 
compel the man of business to neglect his usual avoca- 
tions, may be speedily subdued by this powerful Oiut- 
ment. It should be well rubbed into the parts affected. | 
The action of the Ointment is expedited by previous 
fomentations with warm water. The Ointment is then 
as easily made to pass into the human frame as salt is 
made to pass into meat, and none need apprehend any | 
injurious after-effects from it, for its cures are worked 
without the aid of a particle of mercury or any other 
noxious substance, 


M ONEY, 


| proved Security, in sums of 





i 
O. the SHAREHOLDERS of the 
BETTWS LLANTWIT COLLIERY (Limited) 
NOTICE is hereby given that the first guarantees 
Dividend for the year 1874, at the rate of 10 Per cent, 
per annum, will be paid at the Alliance Bank 
Bartholomew Lane, on aud after the Ist proximo, 
a PT . MERTINIG <f th. MTDC 
A Ta MEETING of the DIRECTORS 
of the BETTWS LLANTWIT COLLIERY 
(Limite), the following resolution was passed :— 
Resolved,--That the 550 Shares being the remainin 
unappropriated 10-per-cent. guaranteed shares be ond 
issued. 
Application for these Shares will be received by the 


Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 4 Lotabury 
E.0. 7 
I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
4 FLEET STREET, LONDON. ‘ 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873.., £5,486,748 
Income for the past Year .. woe =: 57,284 
Amount paid on death to Dece ast 9,856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Offiee, 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheq 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
- ariag S2EORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries 9 ;oHTN J. BROUMFIELD. oa 






| ee LE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Income from Premiums ..,...+..... evoe £338,129 
Accumulated Funds .......00-cece0+e eves §3,073.700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,590,000, 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £154,654 was 
set aside fur distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. ‘The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for fature Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,099, 

Aunual! Income, £160,000, 


| £810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 

Agents, or 
64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

i be LIVERPOOL and LONDUN 

and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, Loadu. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 

Corn Street, Bristol; King Street, Manchester ; 
Street, Leeds; Ingram Street, Glasgow ; 
Green, Dublin. 

LIFE and ANNUITY RESERVE, £2,454 .457. 
At the recent Valuation, after providing £275.00 for 
the existing Bonuses, a further sum of £194,009 was 
placed in reserve to meet the 
FULURE GUARANTEED BONUSES. 
The origina! assurances increasing at fixed intervals, 


Albion 
Cullege 











| and being on the 


TONTINE SYSTEM, 
each Policy has a fair prospect of being ultimately 
doubled. 
Report of the Directors, Balance Shee 
of Proposal, to be had on application. 
Fire Premiums falling due at Lady Day should be 
paid within 15 days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS. 
Actuary and Res, Sec. 


Cornhill, London. 
—_ LIFE INSURANCE 


t, and Forms 








: COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
| Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Esq. 
| Sir ieee Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P., F.R.S. 
John Stewart Oxley. Esq- 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Robert Smith, 


Henry R. Brand, Esq 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., 
M.P. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. | 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. | 
Charles Emanuel Good- | 
hart, Esq. | Dudley 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. — 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied iu re- 
duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 








| Insured, 


Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
5 f not less than £50). 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 


£100 for the whole term of life:— 





j, | Without) With Without; With 
Age. Profits. | Profits. ] Age. Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£11L O£t15 0] 40 | £218 10/ £3 6 5 
20 | 11310] 119 3!) 50 | 40 9| 410 7 
30 2 4 0} 210 4|| 60 610674 


Any Insured party may, if he think proper, pay the 


whole amount of premiam required on a Life Policy 
in a few years by increasing the annual payments 
according to a fixed table, after which he will have 
| nothing more to pay. 

i 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 








i 
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ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
M GALLERIES, 
31 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
(Established 1746.) J 
L ‘KS beg to announce that, havingnow the 
N yo dem in the kingdom, they have, for 


the greater convenience of Visitors, placed their Stock 


in Departmen r 
Season's Patterns in 


M INTON’S CHINA 





———_— 














INNER SERVICES. 
Des VICES. 


PeaerAst ana TEA SERVICES. 





r[OUET SERVICES. 


Fezensven and PLAIN GLASS. 


OLE ADDRESSES : 
S 203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
(Carriage entrance in Orchard Street.) 
EE -—— 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
e Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116. 118, 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
THE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874. 

T 1. J. NICOLL'S several Establishments will be 
A found the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 

OR GENTLEMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 

Suits of the highest finish and Fashion. 
SPECIALITY. Tweed Sovereign Paletots, Water- 
proof, yet Evaporable, with Improved Pockets (Regis- 
tered, January 7, 1874). If with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each. 


OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Récherché Designs | 
in Suits for Younger Boys, and “ Regulation” | 


Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools. 


OR LADIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding | 


Trousers, and Hats. Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of pattern and 


ts, and are now showing all their New | 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, KENSINGTON, 1874, 
Will be open on Easter Monday, 6th April. 
SEASON TICKETS. 
A. Non-transferable Ticket............cccccecseeseses 
B. Non-transferable Ticket, with 120 Arti 
or 240 School Tickets..........ccccsccsccseeses £3. 
C. Transferable Ticket, with 200 Artisan’s or 
400 School Tickets ........... £5. 
Season Ticketholders of £3 and £5 Tickets are 
registered as Members for Promoting Technical In- 
struction. 
Season Tickets can now be had at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and at the usual agents. 
CHARGES FOR ADMISSION :— 
6th April to 50th June, Is daily (except on Wednesdays, 
| 2s 6d); Ist July to 3ist October, Is daily. 
UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Windsor and Newton's). 


“FINHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 















| been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 


view of the Picture.—39s8 Old Bond Street.—Admit- 
tance, Is. 


OUND the WORLD with W. 
\& SIMPSON, being Pictures from the four Quar- 


| ters of the Globe, by a Special Artist.—BU RLINGTON 
| GALLERY, 191 Piccadilly. 


Open from 10 to6. Ad- 


mission, including Catalogue, Is. 


PPURKEX ana INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
ae Y, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


T= SAFEST, the CLEANEST, the 
BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 


elegance of configuration, Pron-enade Jackets exqui- | Westminster Wedge-Fitting Composites, made in all 


sitely shaped. 

| J. NICOLL'S LONDON ADDRESSES are at | 
e Regent Street and Cornhill. Also Country | 

Branches at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


IELD'S PATENT ‘* OZOKERIT”) 
CANDLES. 

IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. | 

Made in all Sizes, and } 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Pe cae, IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA } 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

_ Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





very 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 


ELECTRO Forks 


Parien Micut Tea TRAY 
Remarkable | KLectrro TEA AND Corres St 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, 


sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Name and address of nearest Vendor on appli- 
cation to 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
who supply the Trade only. 





| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


~! PANISH WOUNDED RELIEF 
wR FUND.—A Committee has been formed for the 
| purpose of organising an AUXILIARY AID SOCIETY 
for the RELIEF of the SICK and WOUNDED of the 
WAR in SPAIN, observing absolute impartiality be- 
tween the belligerents. Communications on the busi- 
ness of the Society may be addressed to the Lord Beau- 
mout, Honorary Secretary, 2 Savile Row, W. Sub- 
scriptions for the Fund will be received by Messrs. 
Martin and Co., Bankers, 63 Lombard Street, E.C. A 
Ladies’ Committee has been formed for the purpose 
mainly of collecting contributions of Linen, Lint, 
Wearing Apparel, and Hospital stores. Contributions 
and Communications may be addressed to Mrs. 1, de 
Murietta, 11 Kensington Palace Gardens, W., President 
of the Committee; to its Secretary, Mrs. Victoria 
Smith, 20 Hyde Park Terrace, W.; or to the 
Marchioness Dowager of Lothian, 15 Bruton Street, W 


ITERARY.—A late SUB-EDITOR on 

4 a leading London Weekly Newspaper is OPEN 

to a similar ENGAGEMENT. Would not object to the 

Editorship of a good Country Liberal Paper, or to go 
Abroad. Accustomed to Political Writing. 

oe “ ALIQUIS,” 2 York Street, Covent Garden, 


rP'O PROJECTORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and MAGAZINES.—A large Printing Company, 
who have very Central Publishing Offices, and a large 
Printing Staff, are prepared to undertake the Printing 
and - er of Newspapers and Magazines.—112 
Surand, 


M* TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
i W.C., having recently received many cheice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSLLS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guiueas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman's gallery, the 
Amateur's study, and for the working Student iu 
Geology. 


W OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood,in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘ UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, realy to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household moura- 

ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES | 


DEA. 


ESTABLISHED 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


aS. 
is to 29s, 








TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to ! 

Table, 24s to 333; Dessert, 
24s to 40s; - 16s to 30s. 

in Sets, 21s, £6s, 95s. 

SETS, from £3 10s to £24. 





SPOONS, 









PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | ELecrro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £5 4s, 


pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
end invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, | 


enough to die of Old Age. They early yield to one 
or other of the diseases by which life is beset, bat 
which are not the inevitable accompiniments of any 
period. 


instance by neglect. ‘The body, viewed as a living 


_ Thousandsand Tens of Thousands die in their 
youth, in consequence of disease produced in the first DEANE & C 


LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, 


LAmMps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. 
ieeieeneaceiinnensonbice einai ety Estee Bros 
EW PEOPLE LIVE LON Gj Coat-Scurries ann 
CLOocks— English, French, aud American. 

CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinuer, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


0. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


bD TEA AND Corres Urns, from 443. 
CUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 






Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
BATus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BevsTeaps—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 
CorntceEs—Cornice-poles, Euds, Bands, &e. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6s. 

— Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £5 103, 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £53. 
KircHen UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron, 
TURNERY Goods, Brusties, MATS, &e. 
roots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HotT-WATER FrirrinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &e. 






hi , & « orf: u i funetic 3 rj » fee some pr 2 a 7 = ant -z ae: Ta ee 
-Tegalarity; this ithe frst necessity. Triztweeors | DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
| 


Most important to pay constant attention to the state 
of the stomach and bowels ; and there is no medicine 
has such deserved repute as PARRS LIFE PILLS, 


long life.—Sold by ail Chymists. 
LOSS of HAIR, &c. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


det J : All 
elects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment. the 


| have never been published. 
| BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


iS THE ORIGINAL 


AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 


for preserving regularity, and, consequently, ensuring | of CHLORODYNE is known to Cuemists and the Medical Profession.” 

| Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, an it 
~ | has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


The method and secret of the preparation 


R. TERR ‘ >, > CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
M ' a. ‘RY, of 304 Regent Street, | ta yentor of CHLORUDYNE. 
4ondon, daily in attendance as above. | 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to 


discovered. 


be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


effectual simplicity of which has been generall CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
g' y } y 5 I 


approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 


| CHLORODYNE elfectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 


The PILO oR. fe »Mov: | 
POWDER, forthe removal of sarerfuous | CHLORODYNE iets like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific ia Cholera and Dysentery. 


bair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 


permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


213 per bottle, carriage paid. | 


— oO ees, 
OUGHS, COLDS, PAINS in 

CHEST, SHORTNESS of BREATH, PHLEGM, 
—Two of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 
immediate relief, and nothing else gives such a souad, 
refreshing night's rest, while in rheumatic and nervous 
Pains they act like a charm. To singers and public 
qveakere they are invaluable for clearing aud strength- 
~ oF se voice, They have a pleasant taste. 1s 144, 
; a 6d,and lls per box. Sold by all mediciue- 


—_ — 


the | doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 


J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*I 


consider it the most valuable medicine kuown. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 


Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera bas been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLOURODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at Is 141, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. Novo is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


SOLE MANU 


SS ae CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottie. 


FACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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Now ready. 
NINTH EDITION, 1874. 
Price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Priace of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


A ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND 
UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., 

Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c, of more than 12,000 distinguished 
Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs- 
Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of 
the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which they 
hold or have held. their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &e. 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 
is used to render the Work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Price 1s, cloth. 
\ HAT is WINE? An _ Inquiry 
suggested by the Recent Correspondence in 
the Times as to the alleged Adulteration of Sherry. 
By JAMES L, DENMAN. 
R HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 
N ANALYSIS of the TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the BANK of ENGLAND from 1844 


READY THIS DAY. 
No. 3 OF 


THE NEW Q 
MAGAZINE. 
PRICE 2s 6d, free by post, 2s 10d. 
A Social and Literary Periodical. 


Each number contains two complete stories of con- 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest, 
to authentic travels, &c. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magazine published in 
Great Britain. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 3. 


PorTuGAL. (Continued.) 3y John 


TRAVELS IN 
Latouche. 
WILLIAM BLAKE: 
the Editor. 
BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. 
Author of 
Sand,” &e. 
ANIMALS IN FABLE AND ART, 


Poet, ARTIST, AND MysrTIC. 


Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By George Barnett 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. By Matthew Freke 
Turner. 


3eecHWoOD Revert: a Tale. By John Dangerfield, 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 


London: WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. 


I 


for APRIL, 1874. No. DCCII. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


| Anice LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part IT. 


to 1872, with observations on the relation of the Bank- ° 


ing Reserve to the Current Rate of Interest. By R. H. 

INGLIS PALGRAVE. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo, 6s. 


OTES on BANKING. 


London : JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


In octavo, pp. 544, price 12s. ee 
GQ YM BOLI SS M: 
kJ a Logical Refutation of Positivism, Materialism, 
Idealism, Conceptualism, and German Philosophy. By 
JAMES Hata, M.A. 

Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price “Two Shillings. 


HE MONTH and 
REVIEW. (Third Series), 
CONTENTS. 
1, Revrews or Famous Books—XI. Jornvitie's His- 
TORY OF St. Lovuts. By the Rey. H. J. Coleridge. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF WILLIAM HARRINGTON. By 
the Rey. J. Morris. 
Some EaRLy SPANISH POETRY. 
Tue LETTERS OF ST. BERNARD. 
By Reginald Colley. 


CATHOLIC 
APRIL, 1874, 


n 


By E. Bowles. 
Part the Second. 


> 90 


5. CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERALS. 

6. TH® EARLY ROMAN CHRISTIANS, By the Rey. J. 
McSwiney. 

7. — AS WATER. By the Very Rey. Canon 
Todd. 


8. A PLEA. By W.P.F. 
CATHOLIC REVIEW:—I. Reviews and Notices. IT. 
Corrections of the Press—1. The Saturday Review and 
the London Examinations. 2. The Saturday Review 
and Cardinal Barnabo. 
London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
No. LXXXIX. APRIL, 1874. Price 3s 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), Edited by HENRY MAubs- 
LEY, M.D., and T, S. CLouston, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
THE MORISONIAN LECTURES ON INSANITY, FOR 1873. 
Edited by T. S. Clouston, M.D. 
THE MORBID PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIMINALS: THE SPECIAL 
DELUSIONS OF PRISONERS, 





| ASHANTEE:—EXTRACTS 





By David Nicolson, M.B, | 


TWO CASES OF INSANITY DEPENDENT ON SYPHILIS. By | 


Samuel Wilks, M.D. 


THE MADMEN OF THE GREEK THEATRE. By J. R. 
Gasquet, M.B, 

PATHOLOGICAL- APPEARANCES OBSERVED ON THE 
3RAINS OF THE INSANE, By W. G. Balfour, 


L.R.C.8.E. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU: 
J. Hawkes, M.D. 

DEPARTMENTAL ASYLUNS IN THE NORTH-WEST OF 
France. By J. Wilkie Burman, M.D. 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Reviews of Recent Books 
on Mental Science—Psychological Retrospect—Notes 
and News—Obituary—A ppointments, &., &e, 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


bigs THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 

a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A, Quarterly, 2s 6d., or 10s per 
annum, post free. 

No. XLV., April, 1874. 1. Sebastian Franck— 
Heretic, Mystic, and Reformer of the Reformation, by 
J. Frederick Smith.—2, A Plea for Dualism as a Neces- 
sity in Moral Theology, by Ernest Myers.—3. Conway's 
Sacred Anthology, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.—4. 
Report of the Committee of Council on Education for 
1872-73, by 8S. Alfred Steinthal.—5. Materialism, an 
Unscientifle Habit of Thought, by T. Elford Poynting. 
—6. Miscellanea, 7, Notices of Books. 

WILLIAMS and Norcare, London and Edinburgh. 


a Psychological Study. By 


DISORDER IN DREAMLAND. Conclusion. 
NEW Books :—MRs. SOMERVILLE’S MEMOIRS—JOURNAL 


By Frances Power | 


JARTERLY 


By | 


By Mrs. E. Lysaght, | 
**Nearer and Dearer,” “ Building upon 
} 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | 


IG 


De A. M. AMPE&RE—LETTRES A UNE INCONNUE— | 


Dr. GUTHRIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
THe StTory OF VALENTINE; AND 
Part IV. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES.—No., IV. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
FROM THE JOURNAL 
NAVAL OFFICER ADDRESSED TO HIS WIFE. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


V ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
1 No. 174, for APRIL. Price 1s, 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. JupicraAL Poticy. By Albert Venn Diecy. 


HIS BROTHER. 
DECORATIONS. 


OF A 


Years Ago. Chaps. VI. and VII. 

THE PHILOLOGY OF SLANG. By E. B. Tylor. 

TENERIFFE. By Frederick W. H. Myers. 

MENDELSSOHN. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Trans- 
lated by M. E. von Glehn. Chaps, V. (concluded) 
and VI. 

My Time, AND Waar I've DONE wiTH IT. By F. 
C. Burnand, The End. 

. DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION FROM A NATIONAL 

Pornt OF View. By Rev. J. Allanson Picton, 


Ot oo 


= 


8. REVENANT. 
9. SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER DURING THE 
SUMMER OF 1873. Part V.—Postscript to Letter XL. 
10. DANTE. By Rev. M. Creighton. I.—IHis Life. 


11. THE FLOWER Mission. By Miss Stanley. 


2. ATTAINMENT. 
[ ONDON SOCIETY for APRIL, 
4 Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains— 
ZORAHAIDA. (Frontispiece.) 
OPEN SESAMB! By the Editor. Chaps. 4 and 5, 
BAD a Memory. 
ECHOES FROM THE EASELS. By W. W. Fenn. 
PORTRAITS CHARMANTS. 3. Zorahaida, by A. O'Shangh- 
nessy. 
SUNDAY AT THE CLUB. 
GUBMUH. By J. G. Montefiore. 
THE BUTCHER AND His PLUM. By T. H.S. Escott. 
SuirkteyY Brooks. By Joseph Hatton. 
THE PENANCE OF ADELAIDE GAWTON, 
Montague. Part LV. and last. 
FORSAKEN. 
ROUND ABOUT LEAMINGTON. By A. E. T. Watson. 
AMATEURS AND AkTISTS. By Anne Beale. 
SociaL SuBJects. By Free Lance. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, AND SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


ron E ART OUR HAL 
for APRIL (price 2s 6d) contains the follow- 
ing :— 






By Captain 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, PASTIME IN ANCIENT EGYPT, after L. ALMA- 
TADEMA., 
2. THE READING LESSON, after A. ANKER, 
3. EARLY AT THE CROSS, after J. ADAMs-ACTON. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
THE Works W. F. Yeames, A.R.A. By J. Dafforne. 
Illustrated, 





THE MANNERS OF THE LATIN AND ANGLO-SA XON 
Races. By J.J. Jarves. 

ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. By Alfred 
Rimmer. Illustrated. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “GLOBE” THEATRE, By C. Bruce 
Ajlen. Illustrated, 


ScorrisH JEWELLERY. By Professor T. C. Archer. 


ART-WORK IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE.—POTTERY. 
Part I. By Mary Eliza Rogers. Illustrated. 

| THE GREEN VAULTS OF DRESDEN. By Professor 
Gruner. Illustrated. 


| NATURAL ART-MATERIALS.—IvoRY, 





By P. L. Sim- 
monds, F.R.C.L. 
London: VirTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


TRUE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion 
in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above 
Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
Sth April. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


By the Author of “Songs of Killarney,”’ | 


C 


— a 
| (\RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and libera) scale 
| only by themselves ; 
nition iti 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
) repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BR /AD WOOD. 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano. 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, ang 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 








PROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 

) CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Galiery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


a RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.~ 
-4 CRAMERS supply every sizeof theseinstruments 
| ou their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


YVOLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 

J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


RAND PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 98 to £26 5s per quarter, 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest ia Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers. from £2 12s 6d to 
£1 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 


| Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


CASTLE DALY; the Story of an Irish Home Thirty | 


| 


| 
| 








JB. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
Che 


and 209 REGENT STREET; 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


and 43 to 46 


TMUuHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intre- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
| Fiddle; Bead ; King's 
or Old a 


Patterns :— or 
Silver. jThread Shell. 












Per doz. £3s al £38 ajé sa 
Table Forks or Spoons ........) 110.) 2 1./2 5. 
Dessert do. do. 2 8.15 Fate. 
Tea Spoons .......++. ween 14 .} 1 it eM 


These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses aro selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea Spoons, 12s 
per doz, 

‘Yew und Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25 0s; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 64 to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames. 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of repluting done by the patent process. 

N7ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishiug Ironmonger, by appoin:- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 [llastrations of his unr- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a smal) fixed rate. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 

JURE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. “— 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin. North Wales 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


NDIGES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 
3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 
bottles, from 2s; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label). 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ASHANTEE WAR. 


MARCH to COOMASSIE. By S. A. Henty 
acial Correspondent to the Sfandard), Author of “The March to Magdala,” 
1 vol. 8vo. 


The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL of 


STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, 
‘Author of * The Life of Arabella Stuart,” * Popular History of America,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENTUS, A WORKING 
i OPERA, FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &c. 
The 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait. [Vow ready. 
“Mr. John Hollingshead has done well to publish a uniform edition of the stories 
and essays Which made his reputation. —Siandard. 
NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, 
" ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, ce. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
” Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &c. 
1 vol. 8v0. (Now ready. 
“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment."—Court Journal, 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now 1 eady. 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume,.”—Athenvum, 
Just ready, and will shortly be published. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice 
Davies, D.D., Author of * Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c., &e. 
1 vol. Svo. 


The 


(Spe 
&e., &e. 


*,* This volume will complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on | 


London Religious Life. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
SHALLI WIN HER? By James Grant, Author of 


“The Romance of War, * Only an Ensign,” *“ Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Writram Harrison Arns- 


worTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” “ The Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of 
London,” * Rookwood,” &e., &e, 3 vols. [Just ready. 


MAKING the WORST of IT. By, Joun Baker 


Hopkins. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


CECILY: a New Novel. By the Author of “ Not 


without Thorns,” “ Lover and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was O14,” 
&c,, &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “A Winter Tour in Spain,” &. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.” 


[Now ready. 
A FRIEND at COURT. By Avex. Cuartes Ewatp, 


F.S.A., Author of “ The Life and Times of Algernon Sydaey,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rrppewt, Author of ‘ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Too 
Much Alone,” &c. [Vow ready. 


GRANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and Bachelors. 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR 
Ready on Monday next. Postage free on application. 








APRIL. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
The Subscription commences at any date. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 





, CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
Ready on Monday next. Postage free on application. 


ae APRIL EDITION of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. enlarged to 32 pages, 
Will contain Forster's Life of Dickens—Autobiography of J. S. Mill—Personal Life 


APRIL. 


of George Grote—Stanley's Travels in Search of Livingstone—Life of Dean Alford | 


Pay mn 8 Art Tourin Northern Capitals—Baker's French Society—W hitehurst's 
“teasing ¢ — Napoleon IlI.—Dyer's Ancient Athens—Boyle’s Camp Notes— 
Br nt — Parisians—Lady Hester—The Pillars of the House—Old Kensington 
the |} SR Kenelm C hillingly ; and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Books at 
“he lowest current prices 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


of JOHN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
1, ULTRAMONTANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
2. THE EvoLuTION HYPOTHESIS, AND THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
Bastian, M.). 
3. A Broap-CHURCH VICAR OF THE LAST CENTURY, 
Smith, D.D. 
4. Russtan Ipytts. By W.R.S. Ralston. 
5, EVANGELICALISM. By the Rev. J. M. Capes. 
| 6. THE MBTAPHYSICAL Basis Or TOLERATION, By Walter Bagehot. 
7. EMANUEL Devutscu: A MeMoRIAL. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
8. LETTERS TO THe AUTHOR OF “ORTON” ON LITERARY AND GENERAL TOoPImcs. 
| By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Fourth Instalment. 
By Lord Arthur Russell, 
By a Tory. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 
| 
| 
| 


By Archbishop Manning. 
By H. Charlton 


By the Rev. G. Vanco 


9. THe SPECULATIVE METHOD. 
10. Tot Tory Press. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 





* STRAHAN’S WEEK-DAY MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
| On the 2nd April, No. L., price 1d, Grandly [lustrated, of 


THE SATURDAY JOURNAL, 


| A Miscellany of Pleasure and Instruction. 
CONDUCTED AND PUBLISHED BY ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 








“ Furnish the people liberally with literatare—not written expressly for them as 

a class, but for all alike, and that the best of its kind. We shal! then find that 

they have the same relish for striking contrasts of good and evil in moral conduct, 

and the same irresistible propensity to take the good side—the same perception of 

the sublime and beautiful in nature and art, when distinctly placed before them by 

the touches of a master—and what is most of all to the purpose, the same desire, 
having once been pleased, to be pleased again.”"—Sir John Herschel, 

For many years I have entertained the wish to farnish the people liberally with 
literature not written for any class, but for all classes alike, and that the best of its 
kind. 
| I desire in THE SATURDAY JOURNAL to place easily within the@each of all 
| readers whatever the printed page can convey of pleasure or protit, and to throw 
open the granaries of intellectual food to all who feel that want of our nobler 

nature—the hunger of the mind, 
THE SATURDAY JOURNAL will be equipped for a wide and popular mission. 
| I hope it will sueceed in finding favour in those hours when the business of the day 
| is over, and the offices and workshops and factories are closed and that it will 
| afford some relaxation after toil, some solace amidst worry, some salutary escape 
| from those harsher conditions of ordinary life, which in our own time are often so 
severely felt. The harsher the circumstances, the more the escape is needed. 

The SATURDAY JOURNAL will know nothing of party or class precedence, It 
will be a Magazine of information, in which science will flnd a place, yet there 
will always be good stories running on from week to week in its pages. It will 
reflect something, too, of current literature, society, and affairs in general. And 
while it will have oue side turned to whatever is bright and humorous, that spirit 
of human Improvement which is the soul of all good Politics, and that spirit of 
Divine obligation which is the soul of Religion, will, it is hoped, be felt as a 
presence in its columns. 

I may state that four penny numbers of The SATURDAY JOURNAL will contain 
more matter than any of the Shilling Magazines, while the quality of the literatureand 
art will be equally high—indeed will be such as may be thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated by the multitude of readers, and yet be intrinsically valuable to the 
highest in station and acquirements. This union of goodness of quality with 
lowness of price will be the specialifé of the journal, and will constitute its strongest 
claim on the support of the public. 

I will only add that the New Magazine will be found to speak fully and satis- 
factorily for itself in particulars as to which a prospectus cannot even furnish 
brief indications. 

12 Paternoster Row, March, 1874. 














ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
No. I. on First Saturday of April, Price ld, 
Part I. on May 1, Price 6d. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 





STRAHAN’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A Penny a Week, Sixpence a Montk. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
DAY OF 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
HicMPHREY BRoTHers, SHIPOWNERS. 
THe Cross. By L. J. Wodehouse. 
A MISTAKEN Lire. By E. Thorp. 
A Parr or Frienps. By Lady Verney. 
Spring. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. 
Lay Hetp tn Lonpon. By C. J. Vaughan, DD 
“A SUNDAY WELL SPENT,” &c. By the Author of * Episodes,” &c. 
SonG OF THE LONELY. By George MacDonald. 
Cassy. By Hesba Stretton. Chaps. XV.—XIX. (Concluded.) 
AN OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. By J. W. Blackmore. 
MAKCH WINDs. By C. L. 
A SOLDIER-PHILANTHROPIST. By Edward Sumner. 
Ster py Step. By A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., Author of “ Recreations,” &c. 
Diotima, THE ROMAN MARTYR. By the Rov. John Hunt. 
Tue BiBce rrs OWN Witness. By E. T. Brown. 
THE Lessons OF THE WouNDS. By the Rev. Richard Wilton 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN PRISON. 
Tue EYes OF THE SOUL. By the Rev. Edward Liddell. 
THe Home ON THE River. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. 
THE MENDICANT AND THE MERCHANT. By Eliza Walker. 
At CHurcu IN Norway. By E. L. O'Malley. 
Tae Princess EvpurGa, A Legend of Essex. 
OLD Proverss. By the Rev. H. Stowell Brown. 
Comrort. By E. H. Hickey. 


THE REST. 


Il. 


By C. Gurney. 





Dx. GuTHRIE'’S EARLY Lire. 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE. By R. W. Buckley. 

THE COLLIER’s SERMONS. Reported by a Chance Hearer. 
DRAWING WATER. By C.C, Fraser-Tytler. 

THE DAvGuTer OF Cuvier. By J. W. Biackmore 

Tue Litrte LacemMakers. By the Author of * Episodes,” &c 
“ Tae STUFF OF WHICH MARTYRS ARE MADE.” By Johu Haunt. 
THe Girt 0 Gop. By Christiana 
Tae GOLDEN Gop. By James Pitt. 





No. III. 





Chapter 1 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT—“BY TIE WATERS OF BABYLON,” by A. B. 
HOUGUTUON 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 


In 3 vols. 


ON 


JOHNNY 


TUESDAY, 


crown 8yo, 


APRIL 


LUDLOW. 


7TR, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





THE MOON. 


Now ready, with 24 Illustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced from Drawings made 


with the aid of powerful Telescopes, and numerous Woodcuts, $to, 30s, 


THE 


MOON. 


Considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite. 
By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E.; 


AND 


JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S., late 


“ The illustrations to this book are so admirable, so 
far beyond those one generally gets of any celestial 
phenomenon, that one is tempted to refer to them first 
ofall. No more truthful or striking representations 
have ever been laid before his readers by any student 
of science. But though I have given the first place to 
a general reference to the illustrations, I by no means 
intend thereby to imply that the text is of secondary 
importance. In fact, the more carefully the text is 


of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Nasmyth has used his drawings as a means to an end, 
and that he and Mr. Carpenter between them have pro- 
duced a work which is not only a very beautiful and a 


very readable one, but one of some importance. I | 


trust I have said enough to induce all interested in 
physical problems to peruse this book for themselves; 
it is altogether an admirable production, and if space 
permitted each picture would merit a special para- 
graph.”"—J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., in Nature. 





read, the more obvious does it become that Mr. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








THE SECOND VOLUME OF | 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS & HER ACCUSERS. 


By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. 
CONTAINING A VARIETY OF DOCUMENTS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
8vo0, price 16s 6d, completing the Work. 
A SECOND EDITION of VOLUME I, has been published, price 1s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











In the press, and wil! shortly be published. 


ASHANTI 


A Narrative. 


THE WA R. 


Prepared from the Official Documents of the Campaign. by Permission of Major-General Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, 
C.B.. K.C.M.G, 


By Captain H. BRACKENBURY, R.A., 


Assistant-Military Secretary to Sir Garnet Wolseley. 





With Maps from the latest Surveys made by the Staff of the Expedition, and other Illustrations. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOCD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready. Svo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1873. 
NEW SERIES (all the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1872, may be had, price 18s each). 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 





The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for APRIL contains 
a Novel by Mrs. E. LYSAGHT (Author of “Nearer and Dearer,” “Building upon Sand,” 
&e.); anda Tale by Mr. JOUN DANGERFIELD (Author of “Grace Tolmar”). The 
Works of Fiction in the NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE are invariably begun and 


ended in the Number in which they appear. Ready this diy, price 2s 6d. 














SAFE INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. 
. DIVIDENDS 20 PER CENT. MAY BE RELIED UPON. 
FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 
Investors may rely upon 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. It will bear the strictest 


investigation. In full working order, Yearly profitsare very large. It is the most legitimate Investment 
of the day, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. No further livbility. Share3 are fully paid up, 


Any less number of shares can be obtained at £12 108 per share. 

Full and reliable particulars will be forwarded upon application. Dividend paid January and July. 
Messrs, SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 

(Heighiished 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 











| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srregr, 


'HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
| NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. III. AND Iv. OF THE 


History of Two Queens: 
Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
HepwortH Dixon. Second Edition, demy 8yo. 
30s. COMPLETING THE WoRK. ‘ 

“ These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ‘ Histo 
of Two Queens’ will be perused with keen interest by 
thousands of readers."—AMorning Post, 


Spain and the Spaniards, 
from  §t. 


AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols., 21s. 
Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea, By 


Through Russia: 
Mrs. GUTHRIE, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL;; including his Correspondence, By 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. 8yo, 
with Portrait, 30s. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 
THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1874. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, and corrected by the Nobility. 1 vol., with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
Second-Cousin Sarah, By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph, 


3 vols. 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A clever, readable novel.” —Athenwum. 
“The story is one of very considerable power and 


of a noble aim.” —Specfator. 
Broken Bonds. By Hawley 
3 vols. 


Smakt, Author of * Breezie Langton.” 
“Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more in- 
teresting than ‘ Broken Bonds.’"—Sunday Times. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 
Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols. 
“A powerful novel.”"—Z.raminer. 











3. 
I UGH LATIMER: a Biography. Pre- 
| pared from Original and Contemporary Docu- 
ments. With Fine Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“This carefully-written life really deserves to take 
rank among works of original research and sound 
literary workmanship."—Atheneum. 
2. 
j TILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of the 
English Bible. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
* Thoroughly worthy of its subject."—Daily News. 
“As intensely interesting as any fiction,”—Noncon- 
Sormist. 
Reiigious Tract SocteTy—London: 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Corpora- 
tion Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 


| By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 


‘Just out, Vols. {. and II. (price 10s 6d each), of a 


GQ ELECT COLLECTION of OLD 
\_) ENGLISH PLAYS, founded on Dodsley's Col- 
lection, with large additions by W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

Vol. I. contains Nine early Plays or Interludes. 

Vol. IL. Seven, viz.:—Interlude of Youth—Lusty 
Juventus—Jack Juggler—Nice Wanton—History of 
Jacob and Esau—Disobedient Child—Marriage of Wit 
and Science. 

London: Reeves and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
~ Now ready, in royal folio, price 16s, No. II. of the 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
COMPRISING :— 

ANCIENT MEXICANS, CENTRAL AMERICANS, 
CHIBCHAS, and ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 
Classified, &c., by HERBERT SPENCER, and compiled, 
&e., by RicHanp Scuerpy, Ph.D. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ie Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 
NATERVOUS EXIIAUSTION, and the 
LN Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases. and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 2s, or post free, 2s 6d. : 
MHE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
I DIRECTORY, 1874. Twenty-ninth Annual 
[ssue, containiny full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine. and Periodical in the United Kingdom, with 
the Newspaper Map. 
C. MircueLt and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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9 ecoercieneeeieateeeste 
MR. GROTE’S WORKS. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with Portrait, Svo, 12s. 


The PERSONAL LIFE of GEORGE GROTE, 
the HISTORIAN of GREECE Compiled from 
Family Documents, Private Memoranda, and 
Original Letters to and from Various Friends. 

By Mrs. GROTE. 


The MINOR WORKS of GEORGE GROTE. 


With Critical Remarks on his Intellectual Charac- 


ter, Writings, and Speeches. By ALEX. BAIN, | 


LL.D. With Portrait. Svo, lis. 


GROTE'S HISTORY of GREECE. From 


the Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation 
contemporary with Alexander theGreat. Library 
Edition, With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 vols. 


8vo, 120s, 


IV. 
GROTE'S HISTORY of GREBCE. Cabinet 
Edition. With Portrait and Plans. 12 vols. post 
$vo, 6s each. 
** Any volume of this Edition may be had separately. 
. 
“Mr. Grote has now incontestably won for himself 
the title of the historian of Greece.”"— Quarterly Rericw. 
“Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the h'storian of 
Greece, unrivalled, so far as we know, in the erudition 
and genius with which he has revived the picture of a 
distant past, and brought home every part and feature 
of its history to our intellects and our hearts.""—Times. 
“The better acquainted any one is with Grecian 
history.and with the manner in which that history 
has heretofore been written, the higher will be his 
estimation of this work.” —Spectator. 
+ “A great literary understanding, equally notable 
whether we regard it as an accession to what is of 
standard value in our language or as an honourable 
monument of what English scholarship can do. It is 
at once an ample and detailed narrative of the history 
of Greece and a lucid philosophy of Grecian history.” 
—Athenwum. 
v 


ARISTOTLE. Edited by Alexander Bain, 
LL.D., and Croom ROBERTSON, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 
328. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
HISTORICAL & BIOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS BY EARL STANHOPE. 


Now ready. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the’ 


REIGN of QUEEN ANNE until the PEACE of 
UTRECHT, 1701-13. Library Edition, Svo, 16s; 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. 
This work is designed as a connecting link between 
the conclusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the 
commencement of Lord Mahon's. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. 
By Lord MAwON. Library Edition, 7 vols. Svo, 
939; Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. post 8vo, 35s, 


LIFE of WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts 


from his MS. Papers. 


traits. 4 vols. post &vo, 24s. 


MISSELLANIES. 


vols. post Syo, 13s. 


Second Edition. 2 


the Insurrection of 1745. Post 8vo, 3s. 


HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from its 


Origin till the Peace, 1783. Post Svo, 33s 6a. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
LIFE of 
I 


ost Syo 


9 
os 


Post 8vo, 


LOUIS, PRINCE of CONDE. 


LIFE of BELISARIUS, Post 8vo, 10s 64. 


SPAIN UNDER CHARLES the SECOND. | 


re 


The STIRY 0° JOAN of ARC. Feap. | 


ADDRESSES 
MANCHESTER 
fvo, le 


DELIVERED at 


LEEDS, PIRMINGHAM. Feap. 





| 
i 


JOIN KM URRAY. Albemar’e Street 





severance, pers 
| i itl 


6d. | 


5 


| WORKS BY 


'ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 





Now ready. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- | 


MINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation to the 
Present Time 


| tions. 8vo, 21s. 

| HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- | 
| BURY. The Landing of Augustine—The Murder 
| of Becket—Edward the Black Prince—Becket's 
} Shrine. Sixth Edition. With Illustrations. Post 
| 8vo0, 7s 6d. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, ¢n connection 
with their History. Twentieth Edition. With 
Maps. 8vo, Is. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; being 


Extracts from the above Work, for Village 
Schools, &e. Second Edition.. With Woodcuts. 
lémo, 2s 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
mink Fifth Edition. With Maps. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on 
the Study of Ecclesiastical History, Fourth Edi- 
tion, Svo, 12s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 


CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING a TOUR 
in the EAST. With Notices of some of the 
Localities visited. Fifth Edition, with Plans, 8vo, 9s. 


| CANTERBURY SERMONS: the Unity of 


Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Second 
Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ADDRESSES and CHARGES of the late 
| BISHOP STANLEY. With a Memoir. Second 
Edition, 10s 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





| 





HUMAN LONGEVITY. 





} 


Now ready, post 8vo, 10s. 


‘The LONGEVITY of MAN; its FACTS | 


and its FICTIONS. Including an Inquiry into 
some of the more Remarkable Instances and 
Suggestions for Testing Reputed Cases. Mlus- 
trated by Examples. By WiLttAmM J. Toms, F.S A., 
Deputy-Librarian, House of Lords, 

“Mr. Thoms was admirably qualified to perform the 
task which he has undertaken, and he has performed 
it with signal success, His remarks upon the evidence 
which is general:y adduced to prove the extreme age 
of individuals are perspicuous and sound.”"—Law 
| Mayazine. 


“A vast deal of methodised information and light is | 
| Sveiety. 


| thrown upon a deeply interesting subject by this 
volume on Human Longevity by Mr. Thoms, and his 
book must remain a valuable contribution to the history 


| and literature of his subject."—Saturday Review. 


*In the interesting volume before us, Mr, Thoms 


| examines the nature of the evidence commonly relied 


upon in support of alleged centenarianism, and has 


| embodied the results in a book which is at once 


Third Edition, with Por- | amusing and suggestive.”—Pa!l Mall Gazette. 


owe a debt of gratitude to the per- 
y. and devotion to the cause of 
* truth which Mr. Tooms has manifested in 


* Paysivlogis 








scien 


| the determination of the precise age of centenarians, 
| and of individuals loosely alleged to have passed the 
| period of 110 years.”"—/rofessor Owen, 


“The FORTY-FIVE:” a Narrative of | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


AN UNTFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF 
REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., 
Late Margaret Professor of Divinity of Cambridge. 
Now ready, 6 vols. post 8vo, 68 each. 


1. UNDERSIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WKITINGS of the OLDand NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. An Argument of their Veracity. 
Eleventh Edition, 


The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 


the FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fifth Edition. 


The PARISH PRIEST: 


Acquiremests, Principal Obligations, and Duties. 
Sixth Edition. 


4. UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY 


CONGREGATION, Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 


co 


Second 


JOUN MOURKAY, Albemerle Street. 


his | 


Third Edition. With 40 Illustra- | 


| 
| 
| 








LATIN FOR VERY YOUNG 
BEGINNERS. 





Now ready, 16mo, 1s 6d. 


CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, includ- 


ing a systematic treatment of the New Pronuncia- 
tion; and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Pronouns. By THeornuiius D. HALL, M_A., Fellow 
of University College, London, and Joint-Author 
with Dr. Wm. Smith of “An English-Latin 
Dictionary,” “Student's Latin Grammar,” &c. 

This little hook carefully explains and facilitates the 
New Pronunciation of Latin ; and contains a full praxis 
of Nouns. Adjectives, and Pronouns, suited to children 
from about seven or eight years of age. 


A 


By the same Author. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises and 
Questions. (76 pp.) 16mo, Is. 

Every sentence in this little book has been framed 
with a view to the capacity and requirements of young 
children from about seven or eight years of age. 

“ This little book is very carefully done. We doubt 
whether any grammar of equal size could give an in 
troduction to the English language more clear, concise, 
and full than this does. The eye is constantly called 
tothe help of the memory, each rule and il'ustration. 
being distinguished by a change of type.”— Watchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


A POPULAR AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 


WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 5 vols. post 8vo, 58 each. 


1. The GYPSIES of SPAIN: their 


Manners, Customs, Religion, and Language. 
With Portrait. 


2. The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the 


Journeys,. Adventures, and Imprisonments of 
an Englishman in an attempt to circulate the 


Scriptures in the Peniasula, 

'8. LAVENGRO: The Scholar — The 
Gypsy—and The Priest. 

4. The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to 
*“ Lavengro.” 

5. WILD WALES: its People, Lan- 
*,* Each Work may be had separately. 


guage, and Scenery. 

“Let the tourist read George Borrow and envy 
him. It is half a pity that such a man cannot go 
walking about for ever, for the benefit of people who 
are not gifted with legs so stout and eyes so discern- 
ing. May it be long before he lays by his satchel and 
his staff, and ceases to interest and instruct the world 
with his narratives of travels."—Spectator. 

















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
The BENGAL FAMINE. 

Now ready, with 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 5s. 
QO* the IMPENDING FAMINE in 

RENGAL. How it will be Met, and How to 
Prevent Future Famines in India, By Sir BARTLE 
Frere, G.O.S.1L, K.C.B, D.C.L., Member of the Indian 
Council, and President of the Royal Geographical 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and Henry S 
KING and Co., Cornhill and Paternoster Row. 


The EARLY ANNALS of ONTARIO (CANADA). 
Just published, 600 pages, crown 8vo, 21s. 


TTORONTO of OLD: a Series of Col- 

lections and Recollections Illustrative of the 
Early Settlement and Social! Life of the Capital of 
Ontario. By the Rev. Henry Scappinc, D.D, With 
Portraits, Head-pieces, full Lndex, &e. 

“It is a microcosm, an epitome of the Great Britain, 
Mother of Nations, from which it has sprung; and 
when, in coming centuries, the Dominion of Canada 
shall stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the his- 
torian of that coming time will turn with interest to 
‘Toronto of Old, and acknowledge with gratitude the 
loving enthusiasm with which its author has chronicled 
the minute incidents of its infancy and youth."— 
Professor DiNigkt WILSON, in The Canadian Monthly . 

Toronto: ADAM STsVeNSON and Co, London: 
GeorGk RovurLenss and Sons, The Broadway, 
Ludgate. 





Demy 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 
weer fron MODERN ENGLISH 
POETS. Illustrated by the Junior Etching 
Club (47). 

*,* The greatest care has been bestowed to produce 
the 47 Fine Etchings in every way equal to the original 
copies, 

Loudon: WiiirAw TeaG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside 


By AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on 25th March. 
NUPPLEMENT to the SECOND EDI- 
TION of the CIIRONOLOGICAL TABLE and 
INDEX of the STATUTES, containing Additions and 
Alterations consequent on the Legislation of the Ses- 
sion of 1873, 36 and 37 Victoria. Compiled under the 
direction of the Seatute-Law Committee. Price 1s. 
Eyre and Sporriswoopve, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Herding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS, 
ON COMPROMISE. By the Editor. 
ON WorpDsworTH. By Walter H. Pater. 
SEX IN MIND AND Epvucation. By Henry Maudsley. 
THE INDIAN FAMINE AND THE Press. By Auckland Colvin. 
THE THREATENED EXODUS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
Curley. 
THE REIGN OF Louis XIV. By J. C. Morison. 
LADY ANNA (conclusion). By Anthony Trollope. 
PuBLic AFFAIRS. By Frederic Harrison. 


By E. A, 





COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vols, I. and Iff., NEW EDITION, in the press. 


NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
On March 31, PART IIL. price One Shilling, of 
WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Twenty Monthly Parts. 


THE 


To be Completed in 





MOLESWORTH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Next week will be published Vol. I. of a CHEAP EDITION, to be completed in 
3 vols. crown 8vo, carefully revised, and carried up to March, 1874, of 
r Ary > bh Oe + . 
rHE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM 1830 TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE 
MINISTRY. 
By the Rev. W. NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 
FroM THE RiGHT HON. JOHN Baicut’s SPEECH AT BIRMINGHAM. 


“Tt is a great misfortune that the history of our country that is nearest our own 
times young men are least acquainted with. It is not written in histories that 


were read at school, and they are not old enough, as I am old enough, to remember | 
men | 


almost every political fact since the gre at Reform Bill of 1832. I wish young 
would read some history of this period. A neighbour and a friend of mine, a 
most intelligent and accomplished clergyman—Mr. Molesworth—has published a 
work, being a political history of England from the year 1830—that is, from the 
frst Reform Pill—until within the last two or three years; a book honestly 
written, in which facts are plainly, and I believe truly stated, and a work which would 
give great information to all the young men of the country, if 


prevailed upon to read it,” 


The SEVEN AGES 


By G. C. T. BARTLEY, Author of » 
Crown 8vo. 


DAHOMEY AS IT JIS. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


From Tuk Times, March 6, 1874. 

“ Let us add, in conclusion, that the book is very handsomely illustrated with 
chromolithographs and woodcuts representing incidents in Mr. Skertchly's 
adventures. It is well worth reading. and written in an impartial spirit. Just at 
this moment, too, it is doubly interesting, as giving a truthful account of the 


African kingdom which is next in rank to Ashantee.” 
PRINCIPAL 


ILLUSTRATIONS | of _ the 
Prepared for the 


NATURAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, by Professor OLIVER, F.R.S., 
&c, Oblong 8vo, with 109 Plates, price 16s; with Coloured Illustrations, 26s, 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Anrnony Troctiorr. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ANNALS of an EVENTFUL UIFE.” 
HALF a LIFE. By Grorce Wesse Dasent, 
D.C.L. 3 vols. (This day. 
NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


LADY ANNA. By Antuony Trotxore. 2 vols. 


(This day. 












of a VILLAGE PAUPER. 
One Square Mile in the East End of London.” 
[This day. 


By J. A. SkERTCHLY. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


NO ALTERNATIVE. By Annie Tomas 


2 vols. 
From the MORNING Post. 
“Mrs. Pender Cudlip may fairly be congratulated upon ‘No Alternative.’ We 
are inclined to rate it as one of the best of her novels. It is vigorous, concentrated, 
and, while written with more care and elegance of style than is the wont of this 


> OUIDA. 


author, has lost none of the ease, dash, and vividness of description which are her | 


special characteristics.” 


Mrs. GREVILLE, the STORY of a WOMAN'S 


LIFE. Told by URSULA, a somewhile Sister of Mercy. 3 vols. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 


Piccadilly. 





DISCUSSED, — See the 
by post 43 d).—View 


HURCH RESTORATION 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, enlarged to 48; 

4 a Brittany Church—V iew and Pi lan of the Fore 

Concrete Building—Anc Art Work—New Cemeteries—On Sculpture—Sanitary 
Matters, &c.—1 York Street, W and all Newsmen 











they could be | 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS, 


At every Bookseller's, price One Shilling. 








THE 

‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1874, 
| CONTENTS, 

1. PatrictA KEMBALL. By Mrs, Lynn Linton. Chaps. IX., X., XL. 

2. LAMARTINE. 

3. HORACK WITHOUT HIS ToGa. 
| 4. MANNERS AND CusTOMS IN CHINA. By Theresa, Viscountess Avonmore. 
| 5. PHILip Lean, (Concluded.) 

6. NOSTRADAMUS THE ASTROLOGER, 

7. Stk Perer Levy. 
| 8. A CHAPTER ABOUT PETS. By Otto Corvin. 
| 9 Uxe.e JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author ?. _— C >ventry,” 
| “The Gladiators,” &. Chaps. XVL, XVIL, and XVI , 
| _*,* Covers for binding Tempter Bar in Volumes miy be aa uined at every 

Bookseller's, price One Shilling each, 

| Signor Campanella’s Autobiography. 
MY LIFE and WHATILEARNTinIT. An 

Autobiography. By GIUSEPPE ;MARIA CAMPANELLA. In demy svo, 14s, 

(Next month, 
Lady Avonmore’s Travels. 
‘TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 
| sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA YELVERTON, Lady 
| AVONMORE, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 
| Including Visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemité Valley; the Sandwich Islands ; 
| China and Siam; the Straits Settlements, Sarawak; the Indian Archipelago , 
| Ceylon, India, &e., &e. 
Albany Fonblanque. 
& 
e 


LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


Including his Contributions tothe Zraminer. Edited by his 
Svo, 16s. 


The 


FONBLANQUE. 
Nephew, E. B. De FONBLANQUE. 











| 
! 

| 

| 

|} “In conelusion we have, perhaps, said enough to convince our revlers that Lord 

| Lytton scarcely exaggerated when he compared Fonblanque with Swift, aud we i 
; are sure the contents of this volume will be read again and again by those who 

| appreciate wit and wisdom. As for journalists and politic al wri rs, they can : 
| searcely tind a more brilliant model, in close and vigorous reasoning ter ( ; 
| lucid expression, and an almost unrivalled wealth of apposite illustration.” —Times, 

| 

| Mr. Timbs. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 


Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood Thackera Ly, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A., “Auth hor of “2 


2 vols. crown Syvo, 21s. 


Lord Ellenborough. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 


TION of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspondence with the Duke of 
Wellington. To which is pretixed, by permission of Her Majesty, Lord 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War. Eg lited by Lord 
COLCHESTER, 1 vol. 8yo, 15s, 


Century of Anecdote.” 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
“NO INTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat, 


| Author of * Love's Conflict,” &. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“At HER ‘MERCY.” By the Author of 


‘Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Il. 


‘The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR. 


By Eviza Ruy DAviEs. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WON in a CANTER. By “Old Calabar.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Immediately will be published. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
Letters by the Special Correspondent of the Dai/y News. 
Row. 





and 12 Paternoster 


Henry S. KrnG‘and Co., 65 Cornhill ; 





Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, pr’ce 5s. 
SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. 
RUSSIAN, POLISH, SERVIAN, AND BOHEMIAN. 

Translated by JOHN T. NAAKE 
and 12 Paterno t:r 


Henry S. Kno and Co.,, 65 Cornhill; Row 





Price 7d. 
Cc HAMBERS'S JOURNAL for APRIL. 
J — 


| The Sewers of Paris 
Dickens's Life: C 
4A Hallucination. 
Archibald Constable 


In Danger. In Four Chapters. 
The Caspian Sea. 
Women’s Work Abroad. 


ymicl 


Curiosities of Memory. 











Odds and Ends: from Dr. Robert Dr. Begg on N nd ani Aré- 
Chambers’s Scrap-Book. tralia 
Fishing in the Tropics. To Stop by Signal : 
Wretched Writers. The Month: Science and A:ts 
Lights at Sea Four Pieces of Original Portr 
A Novel entitled “ The Pest 0? Bus ands Chapters [IX.—KV 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London oni Edinburg) 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS LIST. NEW WORKS 


On the 30th March, Is, No. 172. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 52, APRIL 


} 
| 
With Lllustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON. | Edited by :. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. | CONTENTS. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowp. (With an Illustration.) 15. A Morning | CERMANY AND THE PAPACY. 


Meeting: The Letter Again.—16. All Saints’ and All Souls’—17. In the | SHAKESPEARKE’S SON-IN-LAW. By C. Elliot Browne. 


! 

Market-place.—18. Boldwood in Meditation: A Visit.—19 The Sheep-wash- Mover au 

ing: The Offer.—20. Perpiexity: Grinding the Shears: a Quarrel. PHE PostTaL-TELEGRAPH SERVICE. By A, G. Bowie. 
LIVINGSTONE. Rom ANCE OF AN OLD YoRKsuTRE VILLAGE, By M, D. Conway. 
THE WHITE CAT. THe STRIVINGS OF ANCIENT Gkeece Fur Ustox. By F. W. Newman. 
THE MUsIC OF THE SPHERES. Tue OLD-CatHoLic MOVEMENT IN WESTERN 08 “ROMANCE” SWITZERLAND 
ON THE SIDE OF THE MISTRESSES. _ By G. Cluseret. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. — pare mga PARSONS, 

20SEINJUNeE. Chaps. 4-5-6. (With an Illustrativu, IREEN LONDON. 
A Rose IN JuNe. Char ( ) POLITICAL NOVELS. By T. I. S, Escott. 


The ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN. By W INWooD | 


Reape, the “Thnes’ Special Correspondent, Author of * ‘The African Sketch- ‘The ONG # I S H in I R E L A N D in the 


Book,” * Savage Africa,” &. [Preparing for immediate publication, | EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By J. A. Frovpe, M.A. Vols. IL. and IIL, price 
32s, completing the Work. (On Thursday next. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. | 
G. G Gervinus. Professor at Heidelberg. Translated enter the Author's | ESSAYS, CRITICAL and NAR RATIVE. By 


MOvERN Missions. By a Chorch-of-England Clergyman. 


| 


superintendence, by F. E. BUNNéTY. A New and Cheaper Edition, t! horoughly | 
revised by the Translator, with a Preface by F.J. FURNIVALL, Esq. } WILLIAM Forsyru, Q.C., LL.D., M.P., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, 
[Jn the pre Cambridge. 8vo, 16s. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMME DANISM: WATE RLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in he bruary wad i 
March, 1874. By R. Bosworru Situ, M.A. a the pres Campaign of 1815, By Colonel C, C. Chesney, R.E. Third Edition, with 


Map, Svo, 10s 6d, 
SWISS ALLMENDS and a WAL K to SE | | 
THEM: a Second Month in Switzerland. By F. Barnam ZANCKE, v ret} The UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS. 


Vberstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown Bvo, 7 ce 2 
oe . ‘ ay ari ee | By Richaro A. Proctor, B.A, With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts, Svo, 16s. 
[On Monday next, 


SANITARY ARR: ANGEMENTS for DWELL- | 
INGS. tended for the Use of Officers of Health, Architects, Build “~~ TY ' The OCE AN; its Tides and Currents and their 
Housel ere With numerous Llustrations. By Win TAM Easst . By ieaaneiee ta 1auToN JonvaN, F.R.G.8. With 12 Diagrammatic 


F.LS., F.GS., &c., Author of “ Healthy Houses,” &e. Crown Svo, ba 6a. Cause 
[Just ready. Plates and Charts, svo, 21s. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By \eerING the SUN; a Journe ‘y all round the 


J, A. Symonps, Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets,” “An Introduction t th 
Sindy of Senta: “6 ac. & = ntact te ; . [Year ops ae rn salt World, through Egypt, China, Japan, and Cal lifornia. B y W. Stpson, 
F.R.G.S, With 48 Heliotypes and Wood Engravings. Mediuim 8vo, 24s, 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lestre Srepuey. ; 
[Un the press. ‘st PERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRI BUTION of into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


CORAL REEFS. By CuaRk.es DARWIN, F.R.S. [New Edition in preparation. E W. AI D's HISTO R Y f ISR \EI v 1 V tl 
> T P P u 4 0 v oO ShALL OL, ° 1e 
LITER ATU RE an d DOG M A : an Fs: sa VY History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the Time of Christ. F Trans- 


towards a better apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. C rown | lated from the German by J. EsTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 8yo, 18s, 
8yo, 9s, [Fou purth Edition nearly ready. 
| Q >y ‘Dp Yn >. > 
THE INDIAN FAMINE. A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. 
WORKS BY W. W. HUNTER LL.D GrorGe W. Cox, M.A. Vols, I. and II. (to tue close of the Peloponnesian 


Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


, i 2 ? y y M . j | y I ~ r , 
she ANNALS of edo — —s Ri The T EM PLE of MEMORY a By K ENELM 
and 1866. Price 18s. 


ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian The FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST 


Province under Native and British Rule: dealing with the Fundamental 


Henry Dicey, Author of * The Broadstone of Honour,” &. Feap. Svo, 5s. 


Aspects of Famine, and the Chronic Risks from an Uncontrolled and Un- | EMPIRE: an Historical Sketc aN By WILLIAM O'CONNOR Morris, sometime 
husbanded Water Supply. 2 vols., price 32s, | Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, Post 8vo, with 2 Maps. [Yearly ready. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT- RACE. Epochs of History, Edited by E. E. Morris, M.A. 


EXERCISE and TRAINING: | their Effects | The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. By 
upon Health. By R. > tam, Ree Sa Feap. 8vo, 1s. S. R. GAnpINER, late Student of Christ Church. Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready: 


The AFRICAN SKETCH-BOOK. By Wixwoon | INGR AM PLACE: a Novel. By a Care 


READE, 2 vols. 8vo, with Twelve Maps, Ten Illustrations by Messrs. Wolff si 
NIS 2 vol rown 8vo, price L4s. On April 11. 
and Zwecker, and numerous Woodcuts, 24s. COLONIST. Is. crown 8vo, price [On Ap 1 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By. Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Authorised 


> F ITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. Second Edition, with a New Preface. 8vo, | Edition, in Seven MONTHLY Parts, 6d each, Pants IL to 1V. now ready. 


By the same Author. 


ESSAYS by a BARRISTER. Reprinted from the Suturday Review. The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S ESSAYS. 


rhsibaendei | Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, sewed; 3s 6d, cloth. 
THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. is eae a ; 

By Grace Ramsay, Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. Lord BACON’S LETTERS and LIFE, including 
WN , Il his Occasional Works, Collected and Edited by J. SeeppinG, M.A. Vol. VIL, 
ENA; or, the Ancient Maori. By GreorGe H.!  frocompicinethe Work See taeety cant. 


. 


WILsoy. Crown 8yo, 68. 


TO ROME and BACK. By the Rev. J. M. CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY, 1567—1700, 


in relation to Contemporanecous Events aad the Conflict for Freedom, Purity, 





CAPER, HA. “Ceown Ore; Se. and Ludependence. By JouN WADDINGTON, D.D.  Sv¥o, 15s. 
POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. Text-Books of Science. 

The VICISSITUDES of B ISSIE F AIR FAX. PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. 
By HOLME Ler, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Beautiful Miss Bar- Gooveve, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal 
Tington.” 3 vols. School of Mines. Smail Svo, with Woodcuts, 3s 6d. (Va Thursday next, 

RIBBLESDALE; 

or, Lane ashire Sixt Y ears Wer 2 IWTT" ary ITT co 

Ago. By Sir James P. Kay- ‘SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart., Author re ‘Scarsdale,’ TEST and ( OMI LD I I rl\ i ARI I HMETIC 
¢. 3 vols, Papers given 1 for the Civil Service, Army, Navy, and Control Examinations, 
with Auswe By W. M. Lupron, Army and Civil-Service Tutor. 12mo, Is, 


THORPE REGIS. By the Author of “The ere 
Rose Garden,” “ Unawares,” &c, 2 Vols. MILL ER’S ) EL EMENTS of CHEMIS1 RY ’ 


JU PITER’ S DAUGHTE RS. By CHa RLES Le a _ ~y Practical. Revised, with Additions, by H. Macirop, F.C.S. 


JENKIN, Author of “ Two French Marriages,” &c. 1 yol., 7s 6d. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and 00., 15 Waterloo Place. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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LONDON, 1851—PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 


LONDON, 1862—PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865—PRIZE MEDAL. 





FRED® EDWAR 


ECONOMICAL TILED 


DS AND SON’S 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 


thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; 


they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 


ventilate the Kitchen. The ovens are more equably heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front 


of the fire if desired. 


The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action may be seen daily at 


MESSRS. EDWARDS AND SON’S, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post, free on application. Prospectuses may also be had relating to the additional 
branches enumerated below :— 


GRATES. 

IMPROVLD ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on 
thoroughly sound principles, for economising Fuel, diffusing Heat, 
and preventing inconvenience from Smoke. 

PORCEL..'N TILE GRATES, in which Iron is rejected in 


favour of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs 


in Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware are used for the decora- | 


tion. The prices of these Grates allow of their introduction in any 
Chambers whatsoever where a fire is required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG GRATES, 
in very great variety of Medieval and other designs, the interior 
of the Grates being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Sides and Tile 
Hearths provided for the decoration of the Fireplace. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for 
use in Charitable Institutions, Schoolrooms, Workhouées, Railway 
Stations, Servants’ Offices, ce. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent | 


tho formation of Smoke, to economise Fuel, to diffuse Heat, to burn 
for many hours without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. 


STEPHEN’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. Steel and 
Ormolu Grates, with Fire-lump Interiors. Improved Sham Grates, 
3erlin-black and fine-cast Mediwval Grates, with Pire-lump Interiors, 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in 
the Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. Captain Galton’s 
Ventilating Grates. 


STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for warming the Malls 


and Staircases of Dwelling-houses and for Warming Churches ; 
made of a capacity to heat from 3,000 to 60,009 cubic feet, and to 
burn with either ascending or descending Flues, and through the 
night, if required, without attention. 

PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 
handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic, or Majolica Ware, 
for use in Halls, Shops, Cabins, &c. These stoves are now made 
at much less prices than formerly. 

PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with Fire-brick 
Interiors and Warm-Air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh, 
wholesomely Heated Air. 

Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in 
Halls and Show-rooms, where a Fire is required to be kept per- 
petually burning. They require attention twice in the course of 
Twenty-four Hours only. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches 


and other Public Buildings. 


| COOKING APPARATUS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed with 


| Tiled Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and especially adapted for econo- 
mising Fuel, for effectually heating the Ovens and Hot-plate, for 
enabling roasting to be done in the most unexceptionable manner 
in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of an open Fire if desired ; also 
for effectually ventilating the Kitchen, and preventing the old 
inconvenience to servants of excessive heat. 


|STEAM COOKING APARATUS, on very economical 
arrangements, for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and 
adapted for use in Hospitals and other Charitable Institutions, 
large Wholesale or Retail Establishments, Public Schools, Prisons, 
Workhouses, &c. 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufac- 
ture; Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Hot-plates, 
Stewing Stoves, Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler 
Stoves, &e, 


ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATIS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes; 
Hot-water Cistern and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen 
doiler, so that a Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot- 
Water furnished, if required, by the same system, to Wash-hand 
Basins, Housemaids’ Closets, Sculleries; or made to circulate 

through coils of Pipes for giving heat to a Hall, a Conservatory, or 

a Billiard-room. 


IIOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for Heating Churches and 
other Public Buildings and for Conservatories; also for the Halls, 
Staircases, and Passages of large Private Residences, and for con- 
tributing Heat, if required, to Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, 
and Billiard-room, with handsome Ornamental Cases to cover the 
Pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations 
of Washing, Drying, and Ironing the Linen of Large Houses and of 
Public Establishments. Washing-coppers and Ironing-stoves of 
all kinds, 


LIFTS for Hotels and other Large Establishments ; also on a 
small seale, as admirably adapted to add to the convenience of 
Private Families. 


LAVATORY APPARATUS, with the latest Improvements, 
for Clubs, Restaurants, &e. 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON furnish Estimates gratuitously 
for the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, 
and they include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work if preferred. They 
send to any part of the Country for the purpose of preparing estimates 
and giving those who consult them the benefit of their experience and 
advice, and they guarantee that whatever they undertake shall be 
signalised by excellent workmanship and efficient action, 





MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS 


OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES. <A New Edition, entirely 


rewritten, enlarged, and adapted for Popular Reading, the Additions ! 


completing the Author’s Contributions on the Domestic Uso of 

Fuel and on Ventilation. By Frepertck Epwarps, Jun. Royal 

8vo, with 149 Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s, 

“It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 

extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 

brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 


By the same Author. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their CURE and PREVENTION. 


Sixth Edition, revised, royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 


“ Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and house- 


holders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety.”"—Building News. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND 0O., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ON 


WARMING AND VENTILATION. 





|THE VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
UTILISATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
[Out of print. 


THE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford 
and his Economical Systems, and Numerous Practical Suggestions 
adapted for Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 

| “Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may 
fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject intelligible to 
| unscientifle persons.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Por post, free, on receipt of six penny stamps. 

| SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and 
VENTILATION. By Messrs. Fred. Edwards and Son, Stove and 
Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers. 


May also be obtained of 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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